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The International Be sok Year begins next week. Top. left: a view of Vesuvius where a study of earthquakes is being carried out. Top right: 
an American earth satellite being assembled. Bottom left: an Indian meteorologist at work in Delhi. Bottom right: the Sphinx Observatory on the 
Jungfraujoch where investigations into glacierology are undertaken 
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85 marks for Chemistry — the boy’s doing well f . 


Yes, but I wish he wasn’t quite so keen on Science. 


Why? What have you got against Science ? i Bae 


mag 


I don’t think it’s the best course for someone who really wants to get on. ee Pies 


Nonsense ! The scientist is going to be the key man of the Suture. 


{ 


j ; f ‘ 5 = = 2 it q 
They’re certainly not at present. The highest posts don’t go to the scientists. 


You’re wrong, you know. This careers book from I.C.1. shows that the technical + 


man has first-class opportunities with them. And not 


only on the scientific side — on the commercial Beets 
te. and administrative sides, too. 
fra Oh, a few good posts go to them, no doubt. pres, 
— More than a few. 15 out of the 19 full-time Directors ee : ieee 7 


of I.C.I. are graduates in Science or Engineering. A a: ae 
. f «aie c i : 
_... Directors? That’s a bit ambitious, isn’t it ? 
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All right. Let me tell you this: of the men holding the 243 most senior posts, 
. ; ces 4 : ; i i eae See set oe Mes =A 
164 are graduate scientists or engineers, = Betas a 
Peed ; j Mics i eae Pee rate t pgm eLo ey eo has 
. ‘ * ae eee yr ee . . \- ie ees 7 bia se ds 
Have it your own way! You alwaysget. i abe hata, Se 
the better of me in the end. — 
fg i ; ; “ ae ie 2 nk NG; 
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= - President Eisenhower’ s New “Point Four’ 


HERE is nein distinctly odd about “the intensity with 
which the question of economic foreign policy is being treated 
this year in American politics. The Marshall Plan, a decade 
ago, required the American Congress and taxpayer to envisage 
ag increased expenditures of some seventeen billion dollars. At first glance 
the proposals for new legislation, in the field of economic foreign policy 
presented to Congress by President Eisenhower, appear to differ only 
__ Slightly from the kind of programme the United. States has maintained 
' for some years; and the total amount of what Americans inaccurately 
- call “foreign aid’, is likely to PS in fact, a little less for next es than 
£3 in the year just past. 


The President’s: proposal for a an economic development fund i is indeed © 


new, but the amount proposed for this fund, in its first year, 
- $500,000,000, represents little or no increase in the amount of American 
aid made available for economic development purposes in the recent 
_—-~past. It is fair to ask, then, what the fuss in the United States is all 
_ about. Does the President’s initiative and the effort to develop a ‘national 
~ _ consensus around it represent a major shift in American policy towards 
the world? Was it merely a minor, tactical adjustment i in a familiar set 
oes of American programmes? To answer this question one must look back 
to the evolution of American economic foreign policy since the end of 
the second world war. Just as western Europe was the major theatre of 
war, so also the economic recovery of Europe enjoyed first priority in 
ey, merican thought and policy in the immediate post-war years. Although 
d-Lease was sharply, even rudely, terminated the United States 
1 tickly accepted the fact that it had a stake in the success of European 
overy. The initial loans to Britain and France, however, proved 
inadequate, and the Marshall Plan was tora and set in motion 

in 1947 and the spring of 1948. 
fe But as the European recovery programme gathered momentum, 
c is the SY ere a new set of economic oes and pressures 
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W. W. RO STOW on pues States Saliny on aid to backward areas 


began to assert a claim for increased assistance in their efforts to 
modernise their-economies. And behind their claim lay a massive fact, 
their vast populations were increasingly stirred by the ambition and 
intent to lift from themselves and their children the burden of 
disease, of illiteracy, and of abject poverty. The revolution of rising 
expectations was under way and it was making itself felt in international 
diplomacy, through the United Nations and elsewhere. And this revolu- 
tion was taking place in areas whose strategic location, natural resources, 
and future prospects made them extremely important to the United 
States and to the North Atlantic Community in general. 

It became increasingly clear in Washington that if a constructive 


association between these new nations and the more industrialised areas _ 
of the free-world was to be maintained, programmes of economic 


assistance would be required over and beyond what was already being 
done, in the colonial areas by the European colonial powers, by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and by other 
existing institutions. In his inaugural address of January 1949, President 


Truman acknowledged this American interest. He urged that the United | 


States embark on a bold new programme for making the benefits of 
scientific advance and industrial progress available for the improvement 
and growth of underdeveloped areas. More than half the people of the 
world, President Truman said, are living in conditions approaching 
misery: their food is inadequate; they are victims of disease; their 
economic life is primitive and stagnant. Their poverty is a handicap and 
a threat both to them and to the more prosperous areas. And on this 
basis, President Truman urged a co-operative international programme 
in which the United States would join with others in making increased 
technical assistance and capital available to the underdeveloped areas. 

Bold in conception the Point Four programme started very modestly 
indeed. It was confined almost wholly to technical assistance. It did not 
offer the flow of capital on easy terms that the underdeveloped areas 
sought. Nevertheless, the notion that the United States had a serious 
and abiding interest in the successful economic development of Asia, 
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, ‘ set of Geecteece iterate that would ee further shifted Z 
_ foreign aid into the underdeveloped areas, and in 1951 Mr. Nelson 


America, made further proposals along such lines in his report to the 
President called ‘ Partners in Progress ’. But the Korean war broke out 
in the midst of the deliberations of the Gordon Gray Committee and 
that war shattered the new trend in American thought and policy. It 
- presented the United States and the free world with urgent military 
tasks in Korea, in western Europe and elsewhere, and it was in the wake 


_ States began to negotiate a series of pacts round the whole periphery of 
_ the Communist block. These now embrace not merely South Korea but 
_ Formosa, the Seato area, and the Baghdad Pact grouping. 


: Sr ierring a Second Korean War ~ “<i 
From June, 1950, down to the present the bulk of American economic 

‘assistance has been devoted to strengthening this structure of military 

alliances whose aim in turn was to deter a second Korean war. The 

- United States has supplied military equipment and military training 
to forces in Asia and the Middle East. More than that, it has supported 

the budgets of countries in Asia and the Middle East which were 

prepared to enlarge their armed forces but which lacked the resources 
e within their own economies to maintain adequate military strength in 
TPaeged Military aid and military support for such purposes has accounted 
for more than 90 per cent. of Amercan. aid outlays in recent years. 
Economic assistance to countries not joined in military alliances con- 
tinued but it continued at a relatively low level. American foreign aid 
has been primarily military aid. 

It did not escape the attention of many Americans that the United 
States may have been underestimating in recent years the importance 
' of economic development in the underdeveloped areas. Since the 
summer of 1954, at least, there has been a running debate in the United 

States, within and: outside the Government, centred on the following 
- question: should the United States radically increase the amount of 
capital available to the nations of Asia and the Middle East, Africa 
and Latin America irrespective of whether or, not they are military 
allies? The argument for this view came to-the following: the free 
- world could be endangered not only by a communist military attack 
but also by the failure of the economic development efforts going 
- forward in these countries. Failure or frustration might lead directly to 
communist political take-over and even where the communist danger 
was not imminent economic failure might yield disruptive political 
-movements or adventures. It has an increasingly clear lesson, which 
"President ‘Nasser has recently underlined, that if the great nationalist 
x 2 surge is not channelled on to tasks of modernising the societies of the 
“mew nations, nationalist aspirations are likely to express themselves 
- jm somewhat less wholesome forms. Those who oppose this line of 
BPs argument have held that the United States was already spending too 
_ much gn economic assistance, donations abroad, and that, in any case, 
nations friendly to the United States, often defined as those who 
_ recognise explicitly the dariger of communist aggression, were the 
ones who should receive American economic help. 


Be and essentially the United States was undoing what it was doing. But 
in the meanwhile, history did not stand still; after Stalin and Mao’s 
failure in Korea, communist policy towards the underdeveloped areas 
_ shifted increasingly away from the overt use of military force towards 


Scat Asia, the Middle East, and Africa by an | emphasis on peace, on the 
encouragement of nationalism and on a real, or apparent, encourage- 


another Korea-type attack diminished. Meanwhile, as the new states 
achieved some form of political consolidation, the demand for economic 
assistance mounted; an increasing number of countries began to set their 
Se Z sights on rapid economic progress as a basic condition for their etlentire 
_ modernisation. 
Finally, changes in military technology began to put in question the 
usefulness of the kinds of military establishments being built in certain 
- of the underdeveloped areas. The four-billion-dollar annual pro- 
_ grammes, supported by American taxpayers, were clearly moving out of 
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Rockefeller, long associated with economic development efforts in Latin 


of the communist attack in Korea that Nato was built and the United _ 


which exists, and on ee an American Seale can build 


‘made his proposal of May 21 for an American developmen 


-Potential Significance of the President’ s ; Fund 


whether an economy-minded_ Congress votes it into law, which ? 


not the lack of capital available from abroad. The problem is the Ja 


For three years this issue was a stalemate in American politics, - 


these areas devote their own energies, talents, and resources to lay 


=a ment of their economic development efforts. In these areas the fear of © 


pistes the new development fund bee also i 


= each with reality. In the summer of 1956, the American Senate felt — 


tives; Fonk various panda ear the executive bran 
Government and from a wide variety of private or; 
with public policy. The private gErOURS which | 


Development; the Americans for ‘Democratic Action—o 
wing of the Democratic Party; from universities 
organisations; from church groups, and so on. In w 4 
effort has been a remarkable demonstration not only of the extent to. 
which a sense of responsibility for American foreign policy now suffuse 
the whole of the nation, but also of the underlying national 


one important element i in common: they urge shat ictal 
resources be made available as loans to sustain the process of economi 
development in the underdeveloped areas- of the free world, and 
these loans be granted independent of military pacts. This view } 
as well in a wide variety of public-opinion polls. These polls 
the American public not only supports foreign ecohomic aid in 
but that the support for economic aid is stronger in the United ‘Stat 
than the popular support for military assistance. For example, s¢ 
25 per cent. more of the American public appear to ‘support | 
economic provisions of the Eisenhower Middle East doctrine th: 
military provisions, a majority backing both. 

It was against this remarkably solid majority view that the 


This fund has two features which are worth noting: first, it provi 
for continuity over a three-year period, and it thus. permits the pl: 
of international development projects; to look further into the 
than any previous American legislation. Second, the President’s pr 
posal looks to an expansion in American loans from the fund cmt = 
next several years up to a level of $750,000,000. In effect, the 

Mr. Eisenhower’s proposal is a return to the pattern of Pe 
policy which was breapacey in President Truman’s Fearn in 


By the standards to which the. world has become accustom 


the Giykniibnts and Bite in the elerteseldeates countries 
the Governments and peoples of western Europe. For in a curi 
the fate of this initiative is going to depend substantially not 0 lyon 


likely, but also on the response to it which develops throughou 
world in coming months and years. So far as the peoples of As 
Middle East, Africa, and Latin America are concerned, the d op , 
ment fund represents opportunity of a particular kind; for the = 


of the matter is that the economic problem in most of these area 


of economic programmes and projects sufficiently thought out to en: 
the capital can be productively used. These areas lack adminis 
they lack technicians; they lack skilled foremen, more than capit 
even more than that they Jack a concentration of attention | 
difficult but essential tasks of economic growth. ‘ 
_ The challenge of this modest but important American initiative 
to this: if over the next several years the governments and peo} 


betas: 


the groundwork of economic development, then there is ev 
believe that. the American Congress and the American peo yu 
support in the future an expansion of the development fund. In 
sense the development fund is a test of the seriousness of the sp 
made by the political leaders of the new nations which r 
so insistently for increased American economic assistance. 


So far as the governments and peoples of western Ev 


unity it ie do so to 0 the extent that und: 
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~ Community is whether or not the relations between the industrialised | 


free world and the underdeveloped areas of Asia and the Middle East, 


; Africa, and Latin America can evolve on a basis which maintains the 
_ free world’s unity. In recent months the North Atlantic Community has 


- with Russia last winter might lead to better 
_ things. But the fate of the Japanese isiands 
north of Hokkaido and now in Russian 
_ possession is still in doubt. Recently Russian — 


- favour in the balance of forces there. About 


been torn and dangerously split by a series of painful problems in which 


the emerging new nations in North Africa and the Middle East clashed. 


with the industrialised powers of the West. But it is easy to forget in 
the shadow of.Suez and Algeria that the great transformations going 
forward in the underdeveloped areas represent areas of promise as well 
as difficulty. 

In Asia, for example, the Colombo Plan organisation exists awaiting 
the energy and vitality that an enlarged international programme ‘of 
loans and technical assistance might give to it. In Africa, south of the 
desert, the European colonial Powers are engaged in a mighty and 
exciting task of social engineering in which the pace and character of 
economic change will help determine the outcome. In the Middle East 
—if we can bring ourselves to look coolly at that area—the central 
problem for the future remains still what it was before the Suez crisis, 
namely, whether within the free world and by methods not wholly 
discordant with its humane values the terrible weight of poverty can 
be lifted from the impoverished people. 

In this great adventure, the adventure of making a world in which 
the new and the old nations can live on the same planet in reasonable 
harmony, the peoples-of western Europe have enormous possibilities for 


constructive responsibility and leadership. In spite of the pressure of 
armaments and inflation western Europe has the resources to play an ex- 
panding role as a contributor of capital over coming years, for the — 
European economy has recovered .a momentum it has not known since 
1914. And in technical assistance western Europe, and Japan as well, 
could do even more than the United States; western Europe’s long-stand- 
ing experience in commercial connections makes it easier for her to 
recruit first-class men to go abroad than for’the United States. In short, 
if the governments and peoples of the free world so will, it is altogether 
possible that President Eisenhower’s initiative, picking up threads in 
American thought and policy lost since the Korean war, could be con- 
verted into a massive and sustained common enterprise. Such an enter- 
prise could help bind the new and old nations into a new degree of 
unity. It could give a fresh vitality to-a concept of the British Com- 
monwealth; it could open a wide path of constructive effort and pro- 
ductive trade for western Europe, and above all, it could demonstrate 
that the humane values of the West are a useful basis on which the 
new nations can move their societies towards a status of dignity and 
independence they ardently seek. 

If we act in concert now, in terms of our aspirations and faith rather 
than merely in terms of our fears, there can be more to the second half 
of the twentieth century than a hideous, but necessary, arms race and a 
succession of crises which progressively isolate a rich West from the 
aspiring majority of mankind.—Third Programme 


$ Mr. Mao Tse-tung’s ‘Heresy’ 


By F. S. NORTHEDGE 


N the history of communist doctrine the new policy statement 

by Mr. Mao Tse-tung may well rank as 4 classic. Its very name 

is a heresy: ‘on the correct handling of contradictions among the 

people’. It is important not so much for the admission that 
divergences of interest can exist in a communist state, but for the 
recognition that, as Mr. Mao says, Communists cannot ‘coerce the 
people’s minds by force’ and must use persuasion. 

Mr. Mao seems to have realised that if discontent with communism 
is to stop short of China, the country must 
be held with a lighter rein. It has also been 
felt that the pace of industtialisation has 
been too fast. In the new five year plan, 
starting next year, the emphasis will move 
to lighter industries; there will be higher 
wages all round and better conditions for 
the peasants. In fact, a stage has been 
reached not unlike that in Russia in 1934, 
when Stalin promised easier times ahead 
after collectivisation. That prospect was cut 
short by Kirov’s assassination. Mr. Mao 
seems to hope that he can curb discontent 
and win over the non-communist parties, 
thus keep“g his grip on the country. But 
although Mr. Mao’s declaration is not a 
challenge.to Soviet orthodoxy, it cannot 
but strengthen liberal elements throughout 
the communist world. 

It is to the Far East, though, that we 
must look for strains in the Sino-Soviet 
axis, and there is little doubt that events 
are bringing about a change in China’s 


the long Sino-Soviet frontier in Asia we 
know little or nothing. But in other areas 
the stock of China is rising while Russia’s 
influence is waning. In Japan, for example, 
they hoped that the resumption of relations 


Mr. Mao Tse-tung, 


- . 
Ab 5 
nay, 


Chairman of the People’s Republic 
Chi 


patrols have been arresting Japanese fishing vessels within the Soviet 
twelve-mile limit, and Japan has resented Russian procrastination in 
settling this. There has been the question of Russian nuclear tests, as 
well. China, on the other hand, has allured Japanese opinion since Japan 
regained her sovereignty in 1952. Every Japanese Government since 
the fall of Mr. Yoshida in 1954, has held out hope of more trade with 
China. The present Prime Minister, Mr. Kishi, believes in a middle 
course through which the present unofficial trade agreements would be 
increased without opening diplomatic re- 
lations. The Japanese have somewhat 
exaggerated views of how much trade is 
possible with China, but a country which 
needs to double its exports in a few years 
can neglect no trade opportunities. 

Another event tending to improve 
China’s diplomatic standing in the world 
has been the Taipeh riots and the resulting 
review of American policy towards the 
Nationalists. The greater flexibility shown 
by Mr. Mao in his home policy may show 
itself again in an attempt to strike a bargain 
with the Formosa regime. Even before the 
riots Mr. Chou En-lai was saying that 
though he had fought with General Chiang 
Kai-shek he had also co-operated with him, 
implying that he could do the same again. 
In India, last year, he even talked of giving 
General Chiang some senior post in Peking. 
During the Taipeh riots the note struck by 
the Communists was ‘unification of the 
motherland’, a shrewd appeal to old- 
fashioned patriotism. 

But it is in southern Asia that Chinese 
and Soviet policy have appeared if not in 
opposition at least in rivalry. Here Marshal 
Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev got in first 
with their visits of 1955 and made the 
most of the arti-colonialist theme. Then 
came Hungary, and Mr. Chou En-lai went 
off on a tour of southern Asia, seemingly 


ina to make the most of the resulting shock to 


 jittle that was concrete emerged. But thi 


__Chauvinism ’ 


“opinion. “Apart from ‘the opening of 
and discussions in Rangoon on the 


of China’s hands, to repeat Mr. Mao’s denu ciation of ‘ 
, and so to suggest China’s moral superiority to her ally. 
The impression that remains is of no open conflict between the two 


: ‘centres of communism, But Mr. Mao Tse-tung’. S great self-assurance, 


en 


T last year’s Trades Union Congress the floor defented the © 


platform and decided the time had arrived for a forty-hour 
week. Unions have looked forward to it since the war, and 
hours were in fact reduced to forty-four over a large part 
of industry in the immediate post-war years. Then Britain ran into 
economic difficulties and the labour force was at full stretch, so the 


unions contented themselves with supporting the principle of the forty- 
hour week rather than trying to establish it. Now they are deciding they 


can wait no longer. The engineers intend to use the twelve months’ 
standstill on wage claims to mount an aggressive campaign for a forty- 
hour week, building workers are likely to put in a claim soon, and 
next month the miners may decide to seek a seven-hour day. In fact, 
_ the industrial battles of the immediate future look like being over 
hours rather than wages. It goes without saying that these concessions 
are insisted upon without loss of pay. 
' What, then, has brought about the new urgency? Partly, unions are 
looking at the United States where the forty-hour week is established 
by federal legislation and some trades have an even shorter week. All 
over Europe on both sides of the Iron Curtain hours have been reduced, 
and though British workers still have shorter hours than most they are 
naturally influenced by these foreign trends. Another big factor is fear 
of automation. So much has been said about it that workers begin to 


believe it will revolutionise industry overnight and make them redundant 


unless they offset its effects by shorter hours. Here, again, they point 
to America and recall that in our own motor trade a three-day week 
meant less redundancy. 
One can safely forecast the employers will reject these claims for 
shorter hours on the grounds that they are disguised pay claims, For 
_ the fact is that, unlike the United States which sticks to its forty-hour 
week, Britain is working nearly forty-seven hours a week. There is still 
no surplus labour so, unless production is to be lost, employers who 
concede a forty-hour week will pay for more overtime. The attraction of 


overtime at time-and-a-half rates—generally speaking—is a post-war 


States come slowly and cautiously to their decisions. The case 
of the Californian Communist leaders who were acquitted last 
: week began as far back as 1952. And the Court has just handed 
down rulings on other cases which also date back to the years when 
what is commonly called McCarthyism was sweeping the country. 
_ What causes such delay? There are three reasons, First, a case moves 
_ponderously through the complex machine of American- justice— 
appeals, motions for re-hearing, new trials and review. Secondly, the 
Court itself is overworked. As a matter of fact, the justices are now 
putting in overtime to clear their calendar. Lastly, as one justice 


remarked to me in a recent conversation, the Court does not rush its. 


_ fences. Knowing that a great decision may have great consequences, 


Sia may indeed reshape American society as well as American law, the 


_ justices will not lightly revoke laws a by Congress or interfere i 


What Would a Forty-hour Weak i 4 


| ;  OBY STEPHEN 


The Supreme Court’s Blow to McCarthyism a 


By NORMAN 


HE nine men who compose the Supreme Court of the United 


iamaiee e in the Far ne 
‘appearance of having time on ies side, ° 
aden cause for ao claiming this. 

 — At Home and Abroad? 


PARKINSON'S 9) 


abebcacton: Many wor have come to wate overtime more th: 1 the 
rate for the job, and union leaders urge them to do less because a 
know it weakens the argument for a shorter week. 

_In_ engineering a forty-hour week might. cost federated - 
£80, 000,000 a year, which is £10,000,000 more than the last e 
award. In building the cost would be around £60,000,000. Unions yo 
say this should spur those employers who now prefer to pay ov co 
rather than spend money on modernisation, and the employers—i tl 
do look at the men’s claims—will certainly demand some concessions 
restrictive and demarcation practices in return. <3 

We still need to know a great deal about the cost of shorter hours 
in terms of production. When the Coal Board granted the miners an 
extra week’s holiday in 1953 they estimated that 4,000,000 tons of coal 
a year might be lost. What the actual loss was has never been established 
because nothing remained equal, but it is safe to assume that if hoursare _ 
cut by an eighth, reduction in output will not be as much as an ae 

It is also true that British industry is making progress in the field 
of what is loosely known as automation. Building employers tell of a 
ten-storey block of flats in Birkenhead that went up in nineteen days 
with only thirty-five men on the job; and the building operatives who 4 
decided on the forty-hour claim also recognised that soon they may es 
to call themselves building craftsmen instead of insisting on the 
demarcation privileges of a variety of trades. Employers will certainly 
say the unions are insisting on more leisure before automation makes it 
an economic possibility, and that Britain still cannot afford to relax. 
What is more, those employers who have succeeded in obtainiag 
guarantees of a year’s wage freeze so that they can plan production and 
quote firm orders, will regard a forty-hour week demand as a betrayal _ 
of the covenant. But the unions are only starting the campaign and 
most demands need to gather the momentum of rejection before they 
are pressed to the point of industrial strife. So, although we may find 
headlines about hours crises instead of wage crises, the new campaign | 


should not be too damaging in the immediate future. 


—At Home and Abroad’ oo Service) 
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the actions of the government. Sicinie they will find roe 
judgement which evade an important constitutional issue, or a 
challenge to existing law and practice. — 

Yet, when they are put to the direct question, the justices can | 
with courage and imagination—virtues more striking, perhaps, beca 
some of them have little or no judicial experience on which they cz 
fall back to justify the positions they take. They may be m 
-Justice Warren, who have had long: careers in politics, 0 


in public service. Whatever their personal ‘background 

however, they each bring. something to their office—and 
something from that office whether a man has been a Rep 
Democrat, whether he is a Catholic, Protestant, or Je 
Northerner, the office elevates and dignifies him. 
The Constitution drafted ede 200 hie 


weigh sogal and. political considerations 


he past two or 
ces of 7 eae and poten that ithe extreme measures 


" ty. ge the eae tas a aa hte Smith ie hades which 
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dequate grounds for conviction. The Court has also made it much 


' - ADAR’S terror is as savage as anything ever pepericaced even 


kK -during.the darkest days of Rakosi. The A.V.O.—the secret 
as &. police—dissolved by Mr. Imre Nagy during the revolution, 
eo s, of course, been reorganised under a new name. And while they 


ve forgotten nothing of their horrible trade, they exercise it with 
; Ma: new thirst for revenge added to the old brutality. Arrests, beatings, 
torture, and executions are all in a normal. day’s work, It has just 
been reported that a journalist, Mr. Gyula Obersovszky, and an able 
7 young poet and dramatist, Mr. Jozsef Gali, have been sentenced to 
_ death by the Supreme Court for no greater crime than having produced 
an illegal news-sheet in a hospital.* This is a complete return to the 
- Stalin line—the dark ages: curiously enough, just a few days after the 
pu ublication of Mr. Mao Tse-tung’s great speech on intellectual freedom. 
at 2 The Kadar government has no support in the country. Yet, it is this 
very lack of support which gives such an uncanny, devilish air to the 
a -Kadar terror. By today, it is common knowledge that almost everyone 
Pin. the country is an enemy of the regime; yet the terror works. Police 
¥ “spies are ubiquitous, once again. Factory managers are afraid not to 
_ terrorise their workers; newspapermen are afraid not to write vociferous 
and extremist articles; judges are afraid of passing lenient sentences; and 
: hangmen are afraid not to hang. A brilliant Hungarian writer, Karinthy, 
~ wrote a famous short story about Christ and Barabbas. When Pilate 
9 asked the mob who was to be set free, Christ or Barabbas, every single 
~ individual shouted: ‘ Christ’, yet the communal answer sounded like a 
roar of ‘Barabbas!’ In Hungary today almost everyone cries ‘ Our 
lives for freedom and democracy!’, yet somehow the communal cry 
sounds like ‘ Long live the Soviet Union!’ 
a But in spite of all the terror, resistance continues. It continues in 


heroic freedom fighters of the revolution: I mean the school children, 
and also the students. Some time ago, Mr. Marosan, the most despised 
ster even in Mr. Kadar’s government, was to deliver a speech in the 


gle student would turn up. But the place. was overcrowded. When 
< Peer was introduced the students eee to applaud and 


Eh Mach younger hultiged tee in front of ches Eee and sing— 
calmly and solemnly—the Hungarian National Anthem. The security 
police has been seen rounding up children of twelve and even ten. 
a girls’ school, on the twenty-third day of a certain month (the 
Revolution broke out on October 23) the electric light went out in 
of the classrooms. It was late in the afternoon. The teacher, 
ig this to be an accident, left the classroom to’ have the fuse 
1 When she returned, all the girls in the class were sitting there 
darkness, with armbands of mourning round the sleeves of their 
orm and in front of each girl was.a candle burning. If a statue 
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ree weeks they have weighed the causes Sand the 


‘an’amazing manner, and the battle is carried on by some of the most 


of Budapest University. The authorities rather expected that not a 
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into the heads of congressional’ investigators; a 


epinions that are. Ree unpopular. - 


hunt ’ was in full cry. Some Sites were done sree ie the Goreme a 


by congressmen, by state"legislatures and even the lower courts—which — 


seemed to threaten American liberties. The Court has now declared — 


in scorching terms that such abuses were reprehensible, avoidable, and — 


‘unconstitutional."Is it late in the day to come to that conclusion? Not 
at all. It was clear to me when I was in the United States recently that 
the heresy-hunt was failihg fast, and that public opinion was reacting 


wright Arthur Miller has evoked much critical comment, The Supreme 
Court has now given point and direction to that new feeling. 
_—* At Home and Abroad’ (Home Seem 
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is ever erected i in. the squares of Budapest to the memory of the October _ 
Revolution, the central figure must be a very small one, carrying a 


school bag in one hand—and probably a ‘ Molotov cocktail in the other. 
- What does the future hold for Hungary? Probably only despair and 
hopelessness for a long time. We may shrug our shoulders or tremble 
with helpless anger: there is not much the world or the United Nations 
can do at the moment. But Hungary and her two brave writers awaiting 
execution ought not to be forgotten. 
—‘ At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service 


The United Nations Report 


SPEAKING IN ‘ From Our Own Correspondent’ about the report of the 
United Nations Special Committee on Hungary, THOMAS BARMAN, 
B.B.C. diplomatic correspondent, said: “The report is unanimous: 


it carries the signatures of all its five members, the representatives of | 


Australia, Denmark and Uruguay, as well as of Tunisia and Ceylon. 
Tunisia and Ceylon form part of what is known as the Afro-Asian 
group of states, a group that has seemed at times inclined to take the 
Russian view of the Hungarian affair. Indeed, the Prime Minister of 
India, Mr. Nehru, apparently relied almost entirely upon information 
from the Russian Government. According to Mr. Nehru, it appeared 


that what had happened in Hungary was a civil conflict on a large 
scale, and to begin with among Hungarians themselves. One faction — 


of the Hungarian Government, Mr. Nehru said, had invited Soviet forces 
to come back and put down the disturbances, and this he said the 


_ Russians had done with great reluctance. The Russians have asserted 


- ante-dated paper containing an invitation to the Russians. Mr. Nagy — 


over and over again that they intervened in Hungary at the express 


invitation of the Hungarian- Government, The Committee has found no 
evidence that any such invitation was ever issued. First, you get the 
story that Mr. Nagy asked for Soviet help on October 24. The fact is 


that Mr. Nagy had not taken over as Prime Minister when the first — 


Russian tanks entered Budapest. On October 25, more than twenty- 


- four hours after this first Russian intervention, Mr. Gyor was still First | 


Secretary of the Party and he tried to persuade Mr. Nagy to sign an 


refused. This did not prevent the Soviet Foreign Minister from telling 
the General Assembly in the middle of November that his Government 
had received on October 24 an invitation from the Prime Minister 
of Hungary to send troops into Hungary to restore order, The first 
Russian ‘tanks entered Budapest at two o’clock on the morning of 
October 24 and the Committee says it finds it difficult to understand 
how the tanks could have got into Budapest at two o’clock in the 
morning of the very day when the invitation was supposed to have gone 
to Moscow. Nor has the Committee found any evidence that Mr. 
Kadar asked for Russian intervention. 

‘The fact is that Mr. Kadar was rammed into office by the sheer 
weight of Russian power. It was not Mr. Kadar who created Soviet 
intervention. It was Soviet intervention, 2,500 tanks and troops from 
Russia’s Asian hinterland, which created Mr. Kadar ’. 


* Broadcast on June 21. It was announced on June 25 that these sentences are being reconsidered, 
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‘The LG.Y. and All That 


HE trumpets have long been flourished and are now being 
sounded for the International Geophysical Year beginning 
next month. Even the ordinary layman, who does not under- 
stand much about science, has been impressed by the thought 
of a satellite being launched 120 miles into the sky and then circulating 
the globe at a rate of 18,000 miles an hour. But what is the I.G.Y. 
_ and what does it set out to do? In the first place it is not a year, for 

the investigations will last for eighteen months from July 1, and 
preparations, especially in Antarctica, have already been in progress 
for a considerable time. In 1882 and 1932 began two International 
Polar Years and this is their successor after a shorter interval of time 
and on a more magnificent scale. Scientists from a great many 
different nations will take part in a remarkable effort of international 


stationed themselves in observatories in the least hospitable parts of 
__ the globe, But a world-wide network of stations, aided by the gigantic 
telescopes now in use, will extend the range of study beyond the polar 
- regions, and the year was also chosen’ because it is expected to be 
fecund in sun-spot activity. The work is being co-ordinated by a 
special committee which is the offshoot of the International Council of 
Scientific Unions, but each nation has its own committee; ours is 
carrying out its work under the auspices of the Royal Society. 

The aim is to study the earth and its atmosphere and find out 
__. more about what goes on under the earth, upon the earth, and around 
_ the earth. Such subjects as glaciology, oceanography, meteorology, geo- 
‘Magnetism, and many others are embraced within it. There are many 
questions which have still to be answered by scientists. Do continents 
drift and at what rate? Is the’earth’s climate—as many believe— 
getting warmer? What is the nature of the wind circulations at high 
_ levels of the atmosphere? What is the effect of great ice masses upon 
_ the weather? Are ocean levels rising? What is the source of cosmic 

_ radiation? What are the causes of air glow? It is conceivable, one sup- 
Poses, that startling advances in the forecasting of the weather and of 
_ radio reception may result from the I.G.Y. 

To facilitate international co-operation Regular World Days have 
‘been arranged, three days in each month when scientists of different 
nations will intensify measurements which can afterwards be compared. 
_ There are also to be Special World Intervals when the geophysical 

ec of the world will be alerted and marshalled. As Mr, D. C. 
‘Martin explained in a broadcast: 5 


Astronomers will be at their telescopes, weather men will intensify 

‘ their observations, radio investigators will increase their recordings of 
ionospheric activity, auroral observers will be at their posts, and the 

‘magnetic instruments will be ready, all to measure every possible geo- 
physical consequence of the sun’s activity, Rockets, and possibly an 
artificial satellite, will be launched. : 


Thus it is all intensely dramatic, and it is to be hoped that the year will 
_ considerations of national prestige will be involved, and the layman will 


_ be on the lookout for ‘ hooey’ as well as rockets. It may take a long 
_ time to sort out the material, but valuable results will surely come, 
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- sentence of death. This further aroused the indignation 


co-operation, and already eleven parties” from different countries have — 


- From Denmark, Berlingske Tidende was quoted as regretting that a 


by which the Soviet Government had sought to explain 


Sg prove to afford a genuine example of world co-operation. Inevitably 


sees. many of them, after ‘expressing countries in the the horrc 
soberly and indubitably revealed in the report, asked what ; 
done. In Hungary sie a few hours after the publi ation of 


ment “recently passed on two “young writers had hese 


commentators, and on June 23 it was announced from Pa 
prominent French writers had sent an urgent appeal to the 
regime for a reprieve. On the night the report was issued, Buda 
radio—without making any mention of the report—announced th 
exhibition was to be opened giving details of the rising and the 
played by ‘ foreign imperialists ’. On June 21, Budapest radio broa 
a statement by a government spokesman condemning the Uni 
Nations report as consisting of ‘lies and slanders, fit only 
gutter’. He added that the United Nations Committee wa 
imperialist designs to restore the capitalist regime i in Hungary an 
her into the focal point of war against Russia. a : 
The first Moscow reaction came in a broadcast to the ‘United States, i. 
alleging that the report was put out at the dictation of the S ate 
Department in order to poison the international climate and ‘ white-— 
wash the organisers of the Fascist uprising and their backers in Wash- 
ington ’, Another widely used commentary for foreign audiences called 
the committee ‘illegal’ and its testimonies ‘false’; it violated the 
United Nations Charter which sae forbids interference in 
the internal affairs of member states’. — a 
The silence on the Moscow home service was broken on as 22, when 
a despatch from Pravda’s London correspondent was broadcast, saying 
the publication of the report by ‘an unlawful commission... camou- 
flaged by the United Nations flag’ was a deliberate move to hes a 
world attention from the new Soviet disarmament proposals. 
From France, newspapers were quoted emphasising French sym: - t 
pathy with the ‘Hungarian people, disgust with Russia, and shame at 
the impotence of the western world to prevent such outrages. From | 
West Germany, Die Welt was quoted for the view that history would | 
show the Hungarian revolution to have been the turning-point in — 
Soviet domination, The United Nations report proved who were the 
‘ counter-revolutionaries, the imperialists, the reactionaries’: they — 
were the Soviet Union, who crushed the spontaneous, democratic and 
national revolution. . =n i 
From Austria, the independent Newer ‘Kurier was quoted as crit ti- 
cising Mr, Hammarskjéld for having done nothing at the time to 
investigate the situation in Hungary himself, being too concerned with 
travelling again and again to Cairo to investigate every detail of the. 
Suez crisis. Other Austrian newspapers asked what belated action ‘the 
United Nations was going to take now—adding that it would be a 
mortal blow to U.N. prestige if the report could not be used to’ force 
the Soviet leaders to ease the lot of the Hungarian people. i: ae = 
From. Sweden, Svenska Dagbladet was quoted as saying: oar 
Hungary is a reminder of how much Russia’s repeatedly proclaimed 
desire for peace is worth when her interests are at stake. = i 


the United Nations was able to do for Hungary was to issue a total 
150,000 words seven months too late. It added : : 


was thought best not to provoke Hitler, not to irritate Mussoli 
to help Czechoslovakia, and to do nothing for Abyssinia, One pu 
hopes in constructive forces, but never achieved any Positive 
From the United States, The New York Times was qu 
that the report demolished all the lies, inventions and 1 


defend its crimes in Hungary. It called for an immedia 

the United Nations Assembly and for withdrawal of 

the Kadar regime. The New York Herald Tribune described the 

as ‘ the finding of the world’s 's conscience after one of the most: 

crimes of modern times ’, It added : 

. | The United Nations ninet make ft clone thane Ae will cineca th 
rest, that it will not accep, Sie eae the final 
this, brave nation’ s fate, — 
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A TRICKY TRIP - 
‘ THE PorT of Bridgwater is, as the crow flies, some six miles from the 
sea’, said GEORGE DANIEL, in ‘ Window on the West’. ‘ But its con- 
necting link, the river Parret, winds and twists so much that it more 
than doubles the distance. It does not broaden out into the usual 
estuary, but has cut itself a deep and narrow gash in the flat meadow 
land—at its widest little more than a quarter of a mile across. And 
the tides, which are the second highest in the world, come in at such 
a speed that the water piles. up into a spectacular bore. 

‘These factors combine to make the approach to the port a tricky 
piece of navigation at the best of times. Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1595, 
made this point with admirable brevity when he wrote that 
Bridgwater was a port “into which small barques cannot arrive 
without precise observa- 
tion of tyde ”. These small 
barques would have been 
between twenty and sixty 
tons burden, with a length 
of thirty feet or so. Al- 
though they relied entirely 
on the wind for their 
power they were small 
enough to manoeuvre and 
they had few worries 
about the depth of water 
under their keels; if they 
ran aground, they were too 
small to suffer much 
damage. The skippers of 
today, coming into the 
Parret, for all their in- 
dependence of the wind, 
must still observe the tides 
precisely, because their 
ships are six times the 
length of those old barques 
and proportionately deeper 
in draught. A clear eye 
and a steady nerve are as 
necessary now as they were in the days of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

‘At the beginning of this century 2,000 vessels called at the port 
every year, trading mostly in coal, grain, and bricks, but from about 
1906 until the end of the last war the traffic steadily declined, and in 
1945 only 573 ships unloaded there. Since then there has been a 
steady rise, and in this next year the figure should reach 1,100. 
Imports now range from coal and timber to apples and dried milk, and 

_ soon, now that the new oil storage installation at Dunball opens, 
tankers are coming in from Avonmouth and Wales. But it is a sad 
thought that with almost 180,000 tons being imported every year, 
almost the only export that Bridgwater can muster now is 6,000 tons 
of bricks and tiles. So most of these ships have to leave the port with 
empty holds. But the import trade has certainly increased the port’s 
prosperity, and ships:from Eire, Canada, and the Baltic are now a 
frequent sight there. , 

‘To bring a thousand tons of ship up such a narrow river at a speed 
of ten knots, which just gives steerage way in the racing current, is 
a tricky enough business by day; on a moonless night I think a sixth 
sense must be used which the Jandsman knows nothing of. The approach 
to Burnham from the bar—the place about six miles offshore where 

_the river meets the sea—is well lighted and easy to navigate if you 
can see the lights. But until a few months’ ago, once you had reached 
Burnham, with fourteen miles of twisting, treacherous river still before 
you, you had to rely mainly on any odd lights scattered in the sur- 
rounding countryside, and that sixth sense, to get you into port. 

‘Now, with increasingly valuable ‘cargoes being brought in—and 
with the tankers arriving they will be dangerous as well as valuable— 
the river has been furnished with eight new lights; hardly enough 
perhaps for the novice, but probably a profound relief to the pilots 

and skippers of the craft who need them, These lights are red or 
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green, to show which side of the river they mark, and they burn for 
three months on one filling of bottled gas. So all you have to do now 
is aim your ship at the light ahead, and as the next comes into view, 
turn and make for that. Thus by the skill that comes from long 
experience, and surely a great faith in the providence of the Almighty, 
you will reach the port of Bridgwater ’. 


THE RIGHT CHOICE OF WORDS 

* My love of the spoken word began, as I now see’, said SIR NORMAN 
BIRKETT in a talk in the Home Service, ‘ when I was a boy in a north- 
country town and first listened to the preachers in the little country 
chapel. They fascinated me with their command of language, their 
vivid and beautiful imagery, and their quite astonishing power of 
holding one’s interest. But 
the most valuable thing of 
all, unperceived and un- 
appreciated at the time, 
was that from a very early 
age I was made familiar 
with, and indeed got by 
heart, much of that book 
of which Macaulay said, 
that if everything else in 
our language should 
perish, it would alone 
suffice to show the whole 
extent of its beauty and 
power—King James’ Bible. 

* About this time, too, I 
became possessed of a 
little book called On the 
Study of Words, by Arch- 
bishop. Trench, I still pos- 
sess it, and I can still read 
it with very great pleasure. 
I have gathered together a 
perfect library of books 
about words and language, 
and the art of the spoken 
word, since that day, but it was Trench who first opened the way for me, 
and taught me what I now know to be one of the most valuable lessons 
any young man can learn, particularly if he aspires to take any active 
part in the sphere of public life. For it was Trench who made me see 
how much the spoken word depended for its power upon the right choice 
of words, and what a world of pleasure lay open in the study of words 
for their history, their meaning, colour, sound, and association. 

‘ All the great masters of the spoken word have been conscious that 
the right choice of words was all-important, and that to choose rightly, 
a knowledge of the life of words is essential. “The right choice 
of words”, said Caesar, “is the fountain head of eloquence”. And 
when Lord Rosebery sought to find the secret of Lord Chatham’s 
oratorical supremacy, he found it in Chatham’s assiduous study of 
words, and his constant use of choice language, both in ordinary 
conversation and in premeditated speech. 

* So this love for the spoken word which began with me as something 
that gave pleasure to ordinary life, grew in strength with every passing 
year, and in due course went with me to the University of Cambridge. 
It was at the Union there that the prospect of a career in the law became 
increasingly attractive, and as that career, particularly in the sphere of 
advocacy, seemed to be bound up with the skilful exercise of the spoken 
word, the great decision was finally made, never to be regretted ’. 


‘SCHEMING’ JACK GAINSBOROUGH 
JAMES TURNER, in ‘ Suffolk Miscellany ’, spoke of Jack Gainsborough, 
brother of the famous painter, who was born in a house in Sudbury 
which it is now planned to’ adapt as an East Anglian arts centre. 

‘It all began’, he said, ‘when Jack was a boy and ran to a friend, 
Colonel Addison, to tell him that one of his father’s apple trees was 
covered in dumplings. When the Colonel came to the tree he found 
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Jack’s story was true. The lad had covered the apples with dough, 
*‘ which by means of a chafing dish of hot coals and a saucepan, he had 
contrived to parboil and thus cover the tree with dumplings ”. 
Alas, most of the inventions he spent his life on were about as 
useless. A cradle that rocked itself, a cuckoo clock which sang all 
the year round, and a wheel that turned in a still bucket of water. 
What was the point of. all these schemes, the word he himself 
used to describe his inventions? Nobody seemed to know, and Tom, 
his artist brother, always said that Jack never finished anything. 
The very uselessness of a-thing, of an idea, was what attracted him 
and, in this, he remains the eternal child. And yet, perhaps, like some 
other eccentrics, he may well have been ahead of his time. 

‘ Sudbury, I am sure, has seen many strange sights, but none more 
peculiar and, for its time, so odd, as the attempt Jack made to fly. 
All his great mechanical genius was taxed to make the wings light 
enough to be opened and shut with ease and yet strong enough to 
support his body. Taking the huge 
wings to a summerhouse in the gar- 
den, he climbed to the top and stood 
poised like some grotesque bird of 
prey above a crowd of admiring spec- 
tators. When Jack took off * they 
thought they were about to see some- 
thing extraordinary. Jack’s _ bio- 
grapher, Fulcher, ends the scene: 
“Waving his pinions to gather air, 
he leaped from the summit and, in an 
instant, dropped into a ditch close 
by and was drawn out, amidst shouts 
of laughter, half dead with fright and 
vexation ”. 

‘One of Tom’s best friends, Philip 
Thicknesse, paid a visit to Jack in 
his younger days. He records how he 
sat with Mrs. Jack and asked her if 
her famous brother, Tom, ever sent 
them any money, for the Jack Gains- 
boroughs were, as you may imagine, 
extremely poor. 

““QOh yes ”, she repied, “he often 
sends us five guineas, but the instant 
my husband gets it, he lays it all out 
in brass-work to discover the longi- 
tude”. This question of longitude 
was the cause of Jack’s death. In 
1759 a Mr. Harrison had made a 
timekeeper which, in two voyages, was 
found to correct the longitude within the limits required by the 
Admiralty. He received a reward of £20,000 for his invention. Jack 
thought he could improve on it, and his last years were one long 
obsession with this idea. 

“If you had enquired for a Gainsborough at that time in Sudbury, 
it would not have been Thomas, the famous painter, who would have 
sprung to the mind of the inhabitants. You would have been directed, 
_ almost certainly, to the alehouse, possibly The Bull, where you would 
have found an old man standing by the hour drawing diagrams in the 
sanded floor, indifferent to all that was passing. In the end Jack 
decided that, in order to prove his invention of a chronometer to 
discover the longitude, he must go to the East Indies. He was then 
growing old, and he got no further than London, where he fell ill 
and died. He had grown very doddery, and the half-crown a week 
his brother Thomas allowed him was hardly enough to keep body and 
soul together ’. , 
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CROWN DERBY FOR SAUDI ARABIA 

Speaking in ‘ The Eye-witness ’, Ertc BRADSHAW described two orders 
of unusual interest which are being carried out by the manufacturers 
of Crown Derby China:. 

“One ’, he said, ‘is a 600-piéce banqueting service for King Saud of 
Saudi Arabia, costing around £15,000. The other is a 400-piece service 
worth about £5,000 which will grace the tables of the. Crown Prince 
Feisal of Saudi Arabia. There are six different plates for each of three 
dozen people, and a host of other dishes, including eight tureens each 
capable of holding fifty pints of soup, and huge bowls designed to take 
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One of the plates in the Crown Derby dinner service ordered by King 
Saud, with the royal cipher of crossed scimitars over a palm tree in the 
centre of it 


about twenty-five pounds of rice, plus half a sheep. The service is 
embellished with a tremendous amount of pure gold: the plates, for 
example, have wide rims with a cobalt border, and a white centre, and 
there is a rich, raised gold design. In the centre of each piece, in pure 
gold, is the royal cipher, crossed scimitars over a palm tree. The gold is 
applied by brush, by craftsmen of many years’ experience, and on each 
piece are scores of. little gold dots no bigger than a pin head, each 
carefully raised by hand. 

‘ Prince Feisal’s service for twenty-four people also has white centres, 
and is of a new richly fluted shape called the royal shape, because it 
was first used in a service presented by Derby Corporation to Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth‘earlier this year. Each piece has a deep 
moss-green border with a wide gold band, on which are raised enamel 
jewels in white, and on each piece in gold is the royal monogram “ F.A.” 
Both the services are in the fine bone china for which England is so 
famous. This is made of Cornish china clay, china stone, and calcined 
and ground animal bone; it is the 
bone content that gives the wonderful 
translucency to the china ’. 


HORSEMEN OF THE WEST 

‘ Small statues of a man on horseback 
appear on the roof-tops of a number of 
houses in Devon and Cornwall’, said 
JOAN RENDELL in the West of England 
Home Service: ‘They are usually 
made of pottery or terra-cotta, and 
erected on houses (often manor houses 
or inns) in conspicuous positions on 
the roofs. There has been much con- 
troversy about them. The little horse- 
men were actually decorative ridge 
tiles, but why should they adorn only 
some houses and not others? Why, in 
a whole town, is perhaps only one of 
these roof decorations still to be seen? 
If they were a popular form of decora- 
tion on dwelling houses, surely more 
would have survived to this day, be- 
cause being perched high up on roof- 
tops they are well out of the way of 
souvenir hunters, or most of the other 
hazards which affect anything old and 
interesting. As many of these horse- 
men stood, or still stand, on buildings 
which were formerly manor houses or 
inns some people claim that they were 
the equivalent of the modern “ Bed and Breakfast ” sign. Other people 
say that the horsemen were erected at the time of the Civil War in 
England, by householders who were loyal to the King, and wanted to 
show that they would offer shelter and hospitality to Royalists. 

‘A famous building which used to stand in Fore Street, Exeter, was 
Chevalier House. During the four months’ ‘siege of Exeter in the Civil 
War, Prince Charles (afterwards King Charles II) lived in this house; 
so it is not surprising that many people in Exeter firmly believe that 
the horsemen denote houses where the Prince stayed, because one of 
them adorned the gable of Chevalier House until the building was 


destroyed by bombs in 1943. 


‘The building on which the horsemen now stand in Padstow was, 
during most of the nineteenth century, the local letter office and so it 
may well be that the figures denoted post stages. Padstow was a post 
stage and so were Exeter and Ashburton (both possessors of. these 
horsemen). 

‘ At one time a horseman stood on the end of a house in Tavistock, 
at the junction of Market Street and Bannawell Street. And we know 
that in 1646 Prince Charles lived for some time at Tavistock. There 
was another one on the roof_of an old house which used to stand (before © 
the blitz) at the top of High Street, Plymouth, and a former City 
Curator thought the figure was an old inn-sign of eastern origin. 


‘Two more specimens still survive. One is on the centre ridge tile 


of the Manor House, Ayr, St. Ives, and the other example is at Brid- — 
port, Dorset, and stands on a house in the main street. The pr ; 
building is on the site of an ancient inn which was pulled down 
eighteenth century, and where Prince Charles is reputed to have. 
the night of September 23, 1651’. : Bet 
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~ “PPA REUD and Marx were both essentially nineteenth-century reality. But my contention is that there are usually, in fact, very poor 


4 thinkers; but their ideas are still very much with us, Indeed 
_ \ for us, in the twentieth century, they form a pair of spectacles 
Bs through which—unwittingly perhaps—we peer at ourselves 
and at our fellow-men. The point has often been made that the 
_ discoveries of specialists take a generation to filter through into people’s 
consciousness. What is surprising to one generation is self-evident to 
the next. But the related point is too little emphasised: that in this 
process of percolation, ideas, like rumours, suffer from distortion and 
exaggeration. Freud, for instance, did not claim, as is generally thought 
_ nowadays, that we have an unconscious motive for everything we do, 
any more than Marx thought that men were moved mainly by their 
desire for gain. <4 aie 
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_ Social Realities Fathered by Social Beliefs 
_ Such half-truths, when they gain a hold, can fester and lead to 
_ Strange moods and maladies. For men are moved not by what is the 
case but by what they think to be the case. And often something 
becomes the case because men think it is so. The word goes round, 
_ for instance, that a man is grasping, unfriendly, and suspicious. People 
treat him as if he was. As a result he gradually becomes so even though 
_ he was not so to start with. In this manner race and class tensions 
_ spread. Something like this can happen on a large scale. A nation 
or a social class may come into being, not because such things grow 
naturally like rooks, or rabbits, but because word goes round that men 
belong to them; and by acting as if they are parts of nations or classes 

men bring them into being. Social beliefs father social realities. 
It is on a widespread malaise fostered by half-truths that I wish to 
_ dwell here. Its symptoms can be encountered in all walks of life. 
A girl in a remand home says to the probation officer: ‘It’s no good 
_ doing anything for me, miss; you see, I come from a broken home’. 
_ * Mixed-up kids’ pursue their erratic and erotic course through the 
_ gorgeous Eastman Color of the new psycho-Westerns. And at some 
- point, usually, their course is halted under a tree or beside a brook. 
_ The hero tells the sympathetic but bewildered girl that it all goes 
back to the moment when he realised that he was all alone. Grown 
men mumble lazily and hazily that they began to drift away from 
_ religion when they read somewhere that God was a substitute for 
their father. And angry young men, who have not made the grade in 
the welfare state, sit for hours on a West End stage disclaiming their 
responsibility for their failure. Their parents, they say, either ignored 
or pampered them. Or they were just humdrum and failed to appreciate 
their offspring’s latent genius. Society is at fault—whatever happens. 
It ostracises the unusual, like themselves, and encourages mediocrity. 
_ Respectability, they say, is a bourgeois business; decency the drab 
deposit of a public-school education. Small wonder that men take to 
_ crime. And if they do, who is to blame them? For crime is a form of 


_ disease. Criminals suffer from lack of social conditioning just as — 


é _ lethargic people may suffer from thyroid deficiency. 


_ Denial of Responsibility ; + 
Such examples of a contemporary malaise could be multiplied 
indefinitely. Their common feature is a denial of responsibility coupled 

with a story about the causes of actions and standards. Sufferers from 

_ this malaise are victims of their own beliefs; for, in fact, they are less 
_ responsible because they believe they are. The dark recesses of class 
_ and childhood have provided them with a gift of a get-out. They do 
not simply diagnose their condition like the nursery-school child who 
said ‘I’m maladjusted; I eat too many sweets’. No; they justify, or 
excuse, their failure to take responsibility for their own lives by an 
peal to causes. The ‘mixed-up kid’ says that he cannot help trying 
trangle his girl-friend because his mother rejected him, or preferred 
younger brother, or something like that. Perhaps he cannot help 

perhaps, But the more strongly he believes that he cannot help 
the less likely will he be able to help it. His belief may foster a 


’ s ” 


grounds for this sort of belief. He is ‘ mixed-up ’ about Freud as well 


as about a number of other things. A half-truth has helped to bring 


-about or to.confirm him in his malaise. 


We must beware of rushing headlong to the other extreme of thinking 
that men are personally responsible for everything brought about by 


- 


their actions. Some men burden themselves with too great a sense of = 


responsibility. They torture themselves for not being saints, seers, or 
supermen. They suffer from a malaise just as much as those who blame 
everyone except themselves for what they are. There are occasions when 
it would be reasonable to say that a man cannot help doing something. 
Common sense and the law have usually admitted to what are called 
extenuating circumstances. We would not blame a man if he took our 
silver while he was sleep-walking or if he took someone else’s hat by — 
mistake from a cloak-room, believing that it was his own. There was 
much talk, too, in the recent report of the Royal Commission on Capital 


Punishment, about the irresistible impulse. But these, we might say, are 


unusual cases, Men seldom act in ignorance or in their sleep; not all — 
impulses are irresistible. There is a presumption in favour of men being 
usually responsible for their actions, and the fact that we single out such 
odd cases for special consideration suggests that we believe that in 
general men can help doing what they do. ‘ 


The Too-facile Converts . 
But those who suffer from this contemporary malaise extend the class — 
of such odd cases indefinitely. They think, so it seems, that they have 
only to produce a cause for a man’s action in order to show also that he - 
could not help doing what he did. Marx and Freud made some brilliant 
speculations about such causes. They also believed in determinism—at 
least in the sense that they believed that all actions have causes. But I 
do not think that they thought that by revealing such causes they were | 
always also showing that men could not help doing what they in fact do. 


Yet the impression I have is that their too-facile converts believe that 


they did. I do not suppose many of these converts have read the 
canonical writings of Marx and Freud any more than many other 
so-called converts have read the Bible. They take convenient skimmings 
from these otherwise indigestible tomes as texts to exonerate their social 
nonconformity. Freud might well have remarked like Kant of Fichte: | 
‘ May God -protect us from our friends. From our enemies we can try 
to protect ourselves ’. \ 

Still, as often, there are important half-truths concealed in these 
distortions and exaggerations. Marx certainly, and perhaps Freud, too, 
were a bit unguarded about their concept of determinism in that they did 
not distinguish clearly finding causes in general from finding the particu- 
lar sorts of causes that lead to unavoidable effects. And certainly Freud 
did produce some cases where actions have causes of such a kind that a 
man may be said to be driven to act, so that we really could say of 
him: ‘He cannot help doing what he does ’. But most of the causes he 


» 


unearthed do not lead to such unavoidable effects. Freud’s discoveries 


did not in fact provide us with a blank cheque drawn on the Bank 
of Extenuating Circumstances. 

Indeed my view is that, in general, a revelation of the causes of our 
actions should increase rather than decrease our responsibility for them. 
Suppose, for instance, that we tend to be excessively hard on people who 
spend money unwisely or who flirt with gay abandon. We learn from 
Freud that often we condemn in others those things which we very much 
wish to do ourselves. Does this excuse our condemnation? Surely not. 
Indeed, a glimpse of what is latent in us may help us to modify our 
reactions to others. If we become able to recognise wishes and impulses 
in ourselves of which we were previously unaware, we are not ipso facto 
confronted with irresistible impulses. Indeed, coming to recognise them 
in ourselves may be one of the conditions necessary for resisting them. 

Responsibility for our actions is not a positive state for which we can 
make a list of positive criteria. We only ask whether a person is respon- 
sible for an action when there is a question of blaming or punishing 
him and when we want to rule out certain typical negative conditions, 


1 ty c a person: believ 
those suring from aie ‘contemporary malaise epprae to do—t nat all 


we ‘can use it as an excuse for our belie this has two eae Na 
_effects—one logical and the other practical. “ 
The logical effect is the destruction of the meaning of ‘ responsibility ’. 
‘It makes sense to talk of a man being responsible for his actions because 
_ there are, after all, some occasions when the plea of extenuating circum- 
___ Stances cannot be sustained. Our language has developed in no haphazard 
way; and it enshrines the common-sense conviction that in general men 
can help doing what they do. The onus lies with those who wish to 


ais _ man cannot help doing what he does. But if the plea of extenuating 
_- circumstances can always be sustained, because it is always possible to 
a  umearth some cause for the man’s action, then it' no longer makes any 


common experience of different types of cases. The ‘ mixed-up kid ’ who 
says that he cannot help trying to strangle his girl-friend is committing 
a logical absurdity if he works out the implications of his assumptions. 
For the very ee he uses imply that on some occasions at least he can 


T is newer, brighter, cleaner, softer, purer and faster than ever 
before ’, the breathless radio voice announces. ‘ It can be yours for 
just one dollar ninety-five if you hurry ’. Visitors to America will 

_#._ remember the experience. For a moment you are spellbound by 
his ardent invitation. What a splendid world, you feel, in which every- 
- thing is improving so rapidly. ‘ Already it is 1960! ’ another advertise- 
ment tells you; meaning not only that some article is way ahead of next 
- year’s model, but that if you buy it tomorrow you will have, at Jeast, 
_ three years before it becomes out of date. But rapid obsolescence is the 
a Price you pay for rapid progress. 

: a In some industries obsolescence is taken for granted, In the case of 
| is: ‘ aircraft or armaments, for instance, it is an accepted fact that long 
sf before a design comes into full production it will have been surpassed 
___ by prototypes of a still later model. Until recently, buildings did not 
_ suffer the same fate. A new building could be counted on to retain 

‘its value at least until its capital - cost had been written off. But this 
is no longer the case. Even in an architect’s own lifetime he may 
see his own designs become hopelessly out of date. 

In some ways we modern architects have only ourselves to blame. 
For in the early days we used to explain to clients that they were 
__ wasting their money on classical columns and old-fashioned building 
materials. We would point to the latest techniques and persuade them 
_ that substantial economies (which unfortunately were seldom realised) 
could be obtained by making use of shell concrete or glass blocks or 
something else that had just come on the market, and we would talk 
them into accepting our design just because it exploited some new, 
purely technical invention. The results of this materialist approach 
can be seen all round us, but nowhere perhaps more dramatically than 
in Los Angeles and the other big cities of the Pacific coast. There the 
whole city has been turned into a kind of building exhibition. Every 
kind of cliché and mannerism from Mickey Mouse to Mies Van Der 
re _ Rohe has been exploited along mile after mile of street front, in chaotic 

+2 _ variety more maddening than monotony. Each shop or office tries to 
; _ outdo its neighbour, and even twenty-year-old private houses in 
ies Beverley Hills are being re-vamped to suit the latest craze. Nothing is 
sacred, not even the home of my old idol and hero, the late Tom Mix— 
whose mock Elizabethan plaster-work is being stripped to make way 
_ for the latest manifestation’ of plastic symbolism favoured by its new 

owner. , 
The basic trouble, you can see, is that the argument of material 
_ progress has been too successful, and the client out there and, perhaps, 
_ very soon nearer home, is beginning to ask: ee long will it last? “— 
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_ establish that in a particular case or under particular circumstances a_ 


sense to talk either of ‘ could help’ or of ‘ couldn’t help —a distinction . 
- which is a vital one for common sense and which arises from our 


By WILLIAM TATTON BROWN. 


to be annoyed if-two years later the whole thing is veux jeux. = 


throughout his life he has maintained an extisontinny pec 


the old standards by which we were -accustomed to judge » 
thing was worth keeping or not no longer apply to a modern buildi 


* Oxford Univesity hig 1954 © 


"The Sracien effet of tr 
power of social beliefs to beget social realitie 
may be ill founded and may involve logical absu1 
it may have a powerful influence on the minds of men. W 
the matter like this; a necessary condition of people being res 
that they should believe that they are. We can help doin 
provided that, at least, we think we can. If the word goes ro 
people cannot help doing eises because of seer class or their 


may tend to sit about like the angry young “aie. : blaming everyont 
themselves, but doing nothing about their condition. Their 
illustrates neatly the contention with which I began: that a s 
malaise can be the product of half-truths and of intellectual confus 
My aim in the next two talks is to clarify and comment on | 
doctrines of Freud and Marx which may have encouraged such confusion. — 
My purpose is not to preach a sermon in order to establish Heracleitus’ > 
old claim that character is destiny; rather it is the more limited and — 
pedestrian one of questioning the modern assumption that we var 
destined to have a certain sort of character. ete Service 
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meaning not how ee will it stand up, ‘bn how soon rowilts it belt out of 
fashion. It is not a physical but a psychological question. The building 
owner who has invested a good deal of capital on the advice of an 
architect on’ building a design’ which he has been assured is the latest = 
thing in all respects—‘ the most’, as the Americans call it—is likely G 


re 


How can the architect steer a path between mere noyelty and the 
bankruptcy of out-worn traditions? What are the qualities that make a 
work of art survive? These are the central preoccupations of Richard 3 
Neutra’s book Survival Through Design*, and some of the questions — ‘dl 
which I discussed with him in his house in Los Angeles. Neutra was 
born in Vienna in 1892 and studied under Otto Wagner and Adolf — 
Loos. He went to America and met Frank Lloyd Wright at Sullivan’s a 
funeral in Chicago and ‘started his practice in Los Angeles in 192 
For the last thirty-two years he has built up a solid reputation a as a 
pioneer of the modern movement in America second a to that of s 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 

When he started work on the west ‘coast he was a- lonely Pp 
a revolutionary, preaching the gospel of the modern movement 
he has seen those ideas adopted, parodied and almost played o1 


is as fresh today as. wher! it was first: cstedied: Neutra beli 


I mean such considerations as the length of time and effort 
producing it, or the fineness of craftsmanship | with which it is n 
or Richins its rarity or ‘scarcity value. He writes 77") t 
~ In periods of the past the excellence of : a product was closel; 
~ ated with its singularity or even uniqueness, like som« silken 
chief or lacquer piece, especially worked by an outstanding 
for the Chinese Emperor. But now the axiom Bae be 
became meaningless. ; 


_ Neutra. does not make the! point but it is true ) 


of art ‘tes copyriene is so ane and iy pee 

not long remain intact. The inevitabl Pe 
by photography has meant that nothing is safe fro 
What critics have come to call the ‘ th 
is a real danger in the modern world. 
beautiful bronze screen designed by Bertoia 
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where its delicate metal plates reflected the light 
behind the altar with a kind of heavenly radiance 
like sunlight on autumn leaves. A couple of years 
later, a similar screen on a much larger scale 
appeared in a New York bank. It will not be long 
now before metal screens appear in millionaires’ 
houses and then, via the medium of the glossy 
magazine, in every American home. The effect 
of rare beauty and reverence which the architect 
managed to create in the original chapel becomes 
so vulgarised and diluted by successive imitations 
that it is completely lost. 

In the past not only the value but the chances 
of survival for a work of art were closely linked 
to the amount of work which had gone into its 
production. When one looks at a Persian rug, for 
instance, one cannot but be aware of the months, 
sometimes years, of work that have gone into its 
making. This alone would make us reluctant to 
throw it away. The blood and sweat which were 
expended in the building of the Pyramids com- 
mands our admiration if not as architecture at 
least as human achievement. Neutra writes: 


Today it would be possible to build the Cheops 
Pyramid by means of electric derricks and other 
labour-saving machinery within a scheduled time. 
But such a structure would be meaningless, utterly 

- Jacking the original halo of sacrifice and the 
flavour of superhuman exertion. Building for the 
external must be done under 'a supreme stress of all capacities and even 
under a painful sacrificial overstress. 

In the past, precision was inseparable from labour. Only by the 
expenditure of hours of work, hewing and hacking, chipping and 
chiselling, rubbing and polishing, could the! entablature of a Grecian 
temple be produced. The accuracy of the carving and the sharpness of 
the arrises were an indication of quality, and the satisfaction derived 
from beholding it could not be divorced from the knowledge of the 
skill and application which went into its production. But today we are 
surrounded by objects whose precision far outstrips that of any man- 
made object: a nylon thread, or razor blade, or, as Neutra says, 

an electric bulb, whose uses and appearance, would have been marvelled 
at by the ancient connoisseurs of Chinese silk and lacquer. Its metal 
filament has qualities of fineness far beyond the comprehension of any 
educated layman, The production of such articles, the indispensable 
machinery and equipment, requires a preliminary investment which 
could not possibly be made by a single individual. The purchasing 
power of modern masses tops that of the Chinese Emperor, It is the 
potential and the actual market of a-billion-a-day users of electric 
bulbs that brought into existence this new type of quality, a quality 
difficult to understand in itself, but easily appreciated in a standard 
performance. : 

Performance, for Neutra, is the all-important criterion, replacing the 
old values of precision, rarity, and laborious production. But by 


House at Los Angeles by Richard Neutra 
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Street scene in Los Angeles, where ‘every kind of cliché and mannerism from Mickey Mouse to 
Mies Van Der Rohe has been exploited along mile after mile of street front, in chaotic variety’ 


‘ performance ’” he does not mean a narrow functionalism, a mechanistic 
fulfilment of certain limited economic requirements, but the way in 
which an object matches up to every conscious and sub-conscious 
human need. And by human need he means not only the pleasures of 
the eye but the satisfaction of all the senses, the ears, the nose, the 
touch, the soles of the feet, the small of the back, the base of the spine, 
the sense of balance, and so on. Good design should do all this and 
more. It should meet the unexpressed longings of the sub-conscious, 
providing a basic sense of security and stability which man has always 
looked for in his surroundings but which he has long since ceased to 
find in the fake reproductions of out-worn styles. 

Neutra believes that the degree to which a design contributes in the 
broadest sense to our comfort or wellbeing will ultimately be the 
determining factor of its survival. A successful architect, one whose 
work will have some claim to endure, must therefore have something 
more than a working knowledge of plumbing or theories of structure 
and design. He must have also, Neutra writes: 

A workable understanding of how our psychosomatic organism ticks, 
information on sensory clues which wind its gorgeous clockwork or 
switch it this way or that.... When we walk through the nave of a 
medieval cathedral, the impact of our steps on the stone pavement, or 
the reverberation of a little cough, makes possible, or even becomes in 
itself, a vital, essential impression of the architectural space. 


But there are often more subtle forces at work. The materials 
of which a room is built, for instance, may exert an influence on us, of 
which we are only dimly aware: 


Some of them absorb the bodily warmth; some are mirrors which 
seem to reflect our own heat rays and ‘caloric image’, Some materials 
are heat gatherers, such as wood or celotex or cork, and these store 
warmth near our shoulders or our back or our feet; some speedily 
conduct it away from us and thus are cool—not only to the immediate 
touch but even from a certain distance. 

A designer who places a built-in settee so that there is a concrete 
wall on one side, a glass surface on the other, and a wooden wainscot 
to the rear of the sitter has established a definite pattern of heat loss. 
And we must remember that various parts of our body have a varied 
sensitivity to heat losses; the soles of our feet and the back, or dorsal 
region, are more sensitive than, for example, our chest and head. 


A great deal of work has already been done on this subject in Great 
Britain by the Architectural Physics team at the Building Research 
Station who have for many years been correlating scientific data on 
heat, light, and sound in relation to building and their effects on 
human feelings. They have shown, for instance, how. important the 
timber panel lining in a baronial hall was, in counteracting the coldness 
of its thick, damp stone walls by providing inside a surface of low 
thermal capacity which would warm up quickly. Considerations such as 
these have undoubtedly played an importaat part in the owner’s ability 
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to go on living in the ancestral 
home and hence the survival or 
destruction of the building. 

Neutra sums up the architect’s 
task in this way: 

If we have learned to consider 
environment as the sum total of 
all stimuli to which a neural 
system is exposed, it becomes 
clear how the future develop- 
ment of brain physiology will 
aid and underscore with factual 
knowledge the design of a con- 
structed environment. The de- 
signer, the architect, has ap- 
peared to us as a manipulator 
of stimuli and expert of their 
workings on the human 
organism, 

Neutra believés, in short, that 
provided there is no fundamental 
change in functional requirements; 
a building which satisfies these 
basic human needs will be safe 
from the threat of obsolescence. 
For human needs do not change 
much over thousands of years, 
even though the means of satisfy- 
ing them may be different from 
year to year. 


The interesting thing about Neutra’s approach is his emphasis on 
what WE SO often regard as the inessentials, the trimmings, the so-called 
‘extras’ which are the first to be sacrificed when the price of a building 


Office building in Los Angeles by Richard Neutra: 
adjusted to control amount of heat and light admitted through the glass 
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i re estimate wast the 
architect has to look around for 
things to omit. The acoustic ceil- 
ing is replaced by hard plaster; 
the plywood panelling is left out; 
the fitted carpet will have to be 
bought later; the number of light- 
ing points is reduced. Everything 
a is cut, and in the end the building~ 
is left with as little hope of im- 
mortality as a gelding. 

I hope I have not given es 
impression that Neutra underrates 
the importance of the purely 
visual pleasures of architecture. 
Anyone who is familiar with his 
work will know that he takes it 
for granted that the designer must 
be an artist. But he mistrusts 
fashions in art, and for this reason 
he looks for a surer foundation 
which he hopes to find in the 
sciences of life and the unpre- 
cedented: physiological informa- 
tion we have on man and on his 
living processes and balances. - 
Neutra sees his profession as 
deeply responsible, yet he admits 
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disarmingly in his last chapter that ‘ An architect, like any other artist, 
can never prove things—strictly speaking. They must slowly prove 
themselves ’.—T hird Programas 


Cocky’s Calendar 


Spring 


Alone, the pallid cuckoo now 

Fills his clear bottles in the dew: 
Four five six seven—climb with him! 
And eight brings morning to the brim. 


Then from green hills in single file 

My ewes and lambs come down the scale: 
Four three two one—the matrons pass 
And fill their bellies up with grass. 


But in the evening light the lambs 
Forget their hillward-munching dams; 
To cuckoo-pipes their dances start 
And fill and overflow the heart. 


Summer 


The red cock crows within my brain, 
The white sun rises in my east, 

And blued with haze, the far hills shine 
Like tawny lions in my breast. 


-~ 


The lion and the hogget lie 

In my ringed shade and when the noon 
Is blind with heat, my plovers cry 
Like water from the stony moon. 


About my heart the land is dumb 

And quietly the habit grows 

Of peace, but fires like lions come 

And fill my blackened mind with crows. 


Autumn 


When I go out to sow the wheat 
A freckled bird with sticks for feet 
Goes fluttering from sod to sod 
And all his song is tweet-a-tweet. 


The swifts are gathered in a cloud, 

And now in flights above the ploughed 
Lands before there’s green to show, 
Their pointed tongues cry soft and loud. 


So let them gather, let them go 

With sun and song and soaring so 

I still may find amongst the wheat 

The ground-lark and his tweet-a-tweet. - 


Winter 


The storms have greened the winter hills 
Cropped close as parsimony, and ewes 
Feed through the apple-gums towards 


Their camp beneath the windy crows. — re > 
- And there the lambs play round the shells 2 
Of trees and leap in lemon light, a. ae 


‘But the ewes never raise their heads— ee 


. One hour fal dance and magpie | song, — 


There is one hour before the night: 


One hour to listen to the crow’s; nd Be 
And here I danced when I was young, = 
And here I go around my ewes. 
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The Interior of the House 


By W. G. HOSKINS 


N my second talk* I said a good deal,about the 
great improvement in the standards of English © 
housing in the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the beginning of the seventeenth, an 
improvement that was so marked that I called it a: 
housing revolution. What it meant in effect was that 
by, say, 1640 the average house had two floors instead 
of one and two or three times as many rooms as it 
‘had had a hundred years earlier. They were smaller 
rooms but all the warmer for that, and they were 
_also devoted to specialised uses and, therefore, easier 
to keep clean: there was not kitchen dirt everywhere, 
for instance. These cleaner, warmer, brighter houses 
- had also a most marked effect on the mortality of 
infants and mothers, and led to a great increase in 
population at the end of the sixteenth century, simply 
for that reason. 

At the same time there was a great improvement 
in. the furniture and furnishings of all houses. We 
depend for our knowledge of this on the documents, 
the household inventories, because nearly all the furni- 
ture itself and the furnishings have perished. A few 
things have survived, mostly in the antique shops, and 
they are probably not characteristic. I first came across 
these entrancing documents about twenty years or 
more ago, when going into the history of my own 
family, who have been farmers from time immemorial. 
At the local Probate Registry, where I used to go to get their wills, I 
was handed the original wills with all the genealogical information I 
wanted, but folded up inside each will was an inventory of the dead 
man’s estate. I had never seen this sort of thing before—although other 
people had seen them and appreciated their value—but they seemed 
to me to be much more interesting than the wills themselves, because 
they gave a detailed picture of my ancestors’ farmhouses two, three, 


and four hundred years ago; and not only a detailed list of all the live. 


and dead stock of the farm, but a list of all the rooms in the farmhouse 
in the year 1625 and of every single object in the room. I liked 
especially the yeoman ancestor who had a Bible in English ‘and other 
little books’: unfortunately their 
titles were not given. He also had 
a treble viol and five wine barrels 
in the buttery, and the armour of 
his younger days. The inventory 
of his widow, which was made 
about five years later, was more 
specific about the armour, which 
we find was kept in the kitchen; 
it was ‘a musket, a headpiece and 
a bandolier’. Every pot and pan 
was listed, every bed and blanket, 
and so on: the quantities of food, 
~ too, were extremely gratifying. 
There were other changes at 
about the same time which made 
the average house warmer and 
more tolerable, chiefly the putting 
of glass .into windows. A rich 
merchant might well have glass in 
the windows of his principal . 
rooms before, say, the ‘fifteenth 
century was out. There is a good 
range of stained glass from a 
merchant’s. windows in the 
museum at Leicester, but only 
one or two people in the town 
could afford a thing like that, and 
NS 


Detail of an‘ elaborate plaster ceiling (c. 1600-10) from a farmhouse at Rashleigh 
, : Barton, Devon ; 


Extract from an inventory of the contents of the Angel Inn at Hallaton, Leicestershire, dated 

1583-4. The last five lines of the extract read: ‘ Item in the Hale [hall] one board stooles cheares 

quishins [cushions] ‘withe other furniture praised [valued] 20s.; Item in the nether parlour one 

bed two little tables with other praised 33s, 4d.; Item in another parlour 3 bedstedes cheares 
2 cofers one little cupboard with other things thear praised 50s.’ 


it is not until about a hundred years afterwards, say the fifteen-eighties, 
that we find the use of glass spreading downwards in the towns, a little 
later in the country; and we can say exactly when people put glass in 
their windows from these inventories, because for the first generation 
or so of its use the glass in the windows was regarded as a movable 
thing, not as a part of the house. It was part of a man’s estate and he 
could, and often did, leave it in his will to his favourite daughter, who 
would take it out and put it up again in her own house. This was 
possible because for some time after their introduction these small panes 
of glass were fastened to the casement windows by means of a very 
fine piece of lead tape, each pane being fastened separately: it could 
be removed by unfastening the 
tape. 

With the growth of the English 
glass industry at the end of the 
sixteenth century, glass became 
cheaper, more and more houses 
were fitted with glass windows 
and they ceased to be regarded as 
so important, and one did not 
mention them in the will. Glass in 
the windows disappears from the 
inventories just after 1600 and we 
hear no more about it. 

About the same time that glass 
came in for windows the fashion 
developed for panelling the prin- 
cipal rooms, certainly in mer- 
chants’ houses and to some extent 
in yeomen’s houses, and that as 
well made for greater warmth and 
comfort. Before panelling came in 
walls had simply been hung with 
what the inventories call ‘ painted 
cloths ’, the middle-class equiva- 
lent of the rich man’s tapestry, 
which usually depicted some 
biblical or mythological scene. It 
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paper was used in ordinary houses. I have found only one reference—in 
a description of a parsonage in St. Colomb Major, Cornwall, in 1727. 
There we are told that one of the parlours and one of the ‘bedrooms 
were ‘hung with paper’. It was evidently a great luxury. We also 
know the parsonage “house at St. Colomb Major was a much more 
important house than the average parson’s house anywhere. I doubt 
whether we should have found wallpaper generally in English houses 
much before the middle of the eighteenth century. 

One of the questions that people would always like to ask about 
houses is: ‘How did they manage?’ The sanitary arrangements of 
the ordinary house are a matter of great historical interest, and one of 
the things that we know next to nothing about. In the country there 
were no difficulties ; the earth privy at the bottom of the garden is of 
great antiquity. In fact that Elizabethan writer Thomas Tusser, in his 
famous book Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, which appeared 
first in 1573, puts amongst the jobs for the month of November: 

Foul privies are now to be cleansed and fy’d 
Let night be appointed such baggage to hide, 
Which buried in garden in trenches a-low 
Shall make very many things better to grow. 

That is simple enough, but in the towns, even as early as. the 
fifteenth century, there were obviously difficult problems involved in 
this business of sanitation. Some towns had public conveniences. In 


the city of Exeter, for instance, there is a reference in 1467 to the 


* communes latrinas’, almost certainly somewhere over the river, and 
no doubt other big towns had public lavatories as well. But these did 
not solve all the problems. Many houses, among the merchant and 
trader class, where we have a certain amount of evidence, had a 
garderobe or latrine opening off the sitting room—not a very salubrious 
arrangement—and in some houses, not in all, this garderobe took the 
form externally of a projection in the front wall of the house on to the 
street—a shaft which simply discharged below the street level and 
could, if necessary, be emptied from time to time. That was certainly 
so in Exeter where, after the bombing and the fire raid of May, 1942, 
substantial remains of a fourteenth-century house were exposed, and 
there stood a stone garderobe of just that type. 


Sanitary Arrangements 

Most houses, even in the sixteenth-century towns and even those 
along the main streets, had a small garden or courtyard at the back, 
and it is likely that in that sort of house the sanitary arrangements made 
use of this space. It would have been possible to empty the cesspit 
periodically, because all these larger houses had a side-passage coming 


in from the street, but probably nobody bothered about it. Archaeologists | 


in Oxford have found that people simply moved from one area of the 
garden or courtyard to another one when it became necessary. So I 
think it is probable that not every house in the town, even amongst 
merchants, had garderobes built into the house. This is suggested by 
the Newcastle documents, where we find in the merchant’s house 
items of furniture called ‘the chair of ease’. or ‘the stool of ease’. 
Thomas Leddell, merchant of Newcastle, died in 1577, and he had 
one in the parlour which was the sitting-room, in town houses, and 
the other in the great chamber which was the principal bedroom. These 
movable arrangements suggest to me that there was no fixed garderobe 
in the house. A good deal of this important subject remains wrapped in 
mystery. What is certain is that Sir John Harington’s invention of the 
water-closet in the fifteen-eighties, about which most people are now 
well informed, had little practical effect in town or country for a long 
time. It was not a practical proposition in towns until the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century, and then we find it advertised in con- 
temporary estate agents’ notices as the very latest thing in the house. 

Not only were the majority of English houses modernised in the 
course of the sixteenth or the early seventeenth centuries, but there was 
a corresponding transformation in furniture and furnishings. Round 
about 1500 certainly the great majority of houses—not only of the 
labouring class, but of farmers and parsons, too—were extremely badly 
furnished. The typical house had a couple of rooms, a table consisting 
simply of boards, forms to sit.on, a rough bedstead and some bedding 
—mostly straw palliasses—a few fire-irons and a few pots and pans and 
wooden platters. The total value of a poor parson’s furniture was often 
less than 20s. and that of a labourer might be under 10s. Even in 
farmhouses the total value of the furniture was sometimes less than that 
of the wood in the yard or even the muck heap, and the houses of the 
great mass of English people, down to about 1550, were cold, comfort- 
less, and draughty. All their wealth was outdoors, in the barns, cowsheds, 
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and fields, and they spent most of their lives in ‘the open air. In the 
winter they simply went to bed as soon as it got dark. 

By 1600 there were not only more rooms in most people’s noe 
but more furniture and a greater variety of it. Not everybody shared — 
in all this. The poor parson grew even poorer, his medieval income 
did not keep pace with prices. The cost of living had trebled in fifty 
years after 1550,.and the average parson’s income simply did not rise. 
It was all very much as it is today. When, for instance, a new parson — 
came into a vicarage in Cornwall, in 1601,-he wrote an account of 
what he found in the house and he says “ The implements ’"—by which 
he means the furniture—‘ found in the house are very few, mean and 
simple. In the hall, one table board of a plank standing on posts, a 
bench and a plain form; all may be worth three and fourpence. In the 
parlour, a table board of a plank standing on posts, with a little bench 
and a plain simple form, worth two shillings. In the inner chamber ’"— 
which was the only bedroom—‘a simple bedstead worth one and six- 
pence, besides a chest with nothing in it’. So the total contents of 
Pillaton parsonage in 1601 were worth about 7s. 

In the towns most of the wage-earning class were probably as badly 
off as the poor country parson, but above that level you find some 
unexpected things. For instance, the rather poor Exeter baker whom I 
referred to in an earlier talk, who left in 1564 a total estate of £29 
odd, which was about the average for his class, had silver and gilt 
plate worth a quarter of his whole estate—worth, in fact, as much as 
all his furniture together—even his linen was worth rather more than 
all the furniture in the hall. Probably this plate represented his life 
savings, because there was no ready money in the house. On the other 
hand a bigger baker, in the same city, . dying at the same time, left 
nearly £500 of personal estate, which in modern money is about 
£10,000, of which £400 or, in our times £8,000, was in ready money 
kept in the house, and in gilt and silver plate. 

From these inventories one gets an exact picture of the contents of 
the houses of all classes except the very poorest, and one of the 
abiding impressions is the blazing colour favoured by the wealthier 
Elizabethans in their houses, not simply the gentry and the nobility, but 
even the merchant class. For instance, in the hall of an Exeter merchant 
in 1579, we have the ceiling valued—probably a very decorative 
plaster ceiling—and the woodwork, then the glass in the oriel window; 
then comes the ‘joined furniture —that is, made by the joiner, not 
the carpenter; then we have the worthy alderman’s own chair from 
which he presided over the long table, ‘ one greate cheare wrought with 
needleworke ’; a little chair, probably his wife’s, at the other end of the 
table, which is called ‘ the litell Cheare corded with mecado’. There 
were cushions everywhere in the room— cushions of blue and yellow 
upon red flaminge, cushions of black and greene ’. The window curtains 
were ‘red and green say, with narrow hangings of the same colour’, 
with painted borders; there were carpets of various colours (carpets, 
I may say, were used first to cover tables, not floors); and there were 

‘ twoo tables with painted storries ’. The principal bedroom—which was 
over the hall—was a similar blaze of colour: here the hangings on the 
walls told the story of Joseph, the window-curtains were of red and 
green mecado with similar fringes; and another bed in the room was 
furnished in blue and yellow taffeta. The. plate of the house was a 
superb collection—every piece separately valued. I suspect that 
students of the history of English silverware could find a tremendous — 
amount of information in these inventories, with their precise descrip- 
tions of silver articles and their prices. In fact, there is no aspect of 


English domestic life that these documents do not illuminate. 


But I do not want to end by talking of documents, important as they 
are. The buildings that survive ate much more important, because they 
stand in daily: peril of being destroyed. We still know so little about the 
houses of the farmers, the traders, the cottagers, and the craftsmen and 

merchants who are the ancestors of 95 per cent. of us; so that every 
specimen of their houses which survives ought to be properly examined 
and recorded by. a trained archaeologist, whether it is in immediate 
danger or not. Especially it should be a condition of demolition of a house 
that it should be measured and recorded first. This neglect of the visual _ 
evidence that is all round us is the blindest spot, to my mind, in the 
armoury of the historian today, who is rather inclined to think that it 
is all on paper or parchment in the record office. But in this field of 
social history, the evidence lies to a very great extent in the houses of 
our ancestors, in the city or the village or the farmstead: and it is high 
time we set about reading it systematically —Third Programme a 


Mr. Florence O’Donoghue’s broadcast talk on ‘A Semel for Freec 
unavoidably held over. ~ 


ae : The Teach a of Righteousness 


New light on the Dead Sea scrolls, by CECIL ROTH 


BELIEVE that I was the first person in England to write about 
the Dead Sea scrolls, having had early news of the discovery from 
private sources of information in Palestine. In the summer of 
1948 I peddled an article on the subject round the English press, 

_ but in vain; the editors probably suspected a hoax or, at least, excessive 
enthusiasm on my part. It was a year after this that Lankaster Harding 
published his account in The Times, which made the scrolls famous 
and fashionable. 

I imagine that my rebuff must have been subconsciously responsible 
for the fact that although I followed eagerly all the subsequent reports 
and publications on the subject, I did not write anything more myself 

_or join in the disputes regarding the date and historical background of 
this amazing cache of ancient Hebrew literature. Following my own 
rather specialised line of historical research, however, I have now 
found myself jerked back into the subject. For I am convinced that I 
have stumbled on the key to what must be regarded as the heart of the 
problem—the identity of the Teacher of Righteousness whose doctrine 
and sufferings played so great a part in the history of the now-famous 
Qumran sect, which produced these documents. 


Josephus the Quisling 

’ We must approach the problem by a somewhat devious path. For 
the history of Judaea in the period immediately before and after the 
beginning of the Christian-era, from say 150 B.c. to A.D. 70, we have 
virtually only one substantial literary source—the writings of Josephus, 
on whom therefore all the scholars who have considered the problem of 
the Dead Sea scrolls have had to depend. You need hardly be reminded 
that Josephus was the Jewish insurgent general who directed the defence 
of Galilee against the Romans in A.D. 66-8, but after his defeat went 
over to’ the enemy. Like most quislings, defeated generals, and politicians 
who write their memoirs, he had one basic literary principle—that he 
was right in whatever he did. Moreover, seeing that he had entered 
into the service of Vespasian and Titus, who extended their patronage 
to his Histories, all their actions were right, too. Inevitably, therefore, 

his and their personal opponents, and those who persisted in resisting 
the Romans after his surrender, were not only wrong, but miscreants, 
blackguards, bandits, assassins, terrorists—we in our generation know 
the vocabulary, for it is that which the Germans used to describe the 
partisan forces in occupied countries from 1940 to 1945. 

It is obvious, however, that the Jewish leaders in the great war 
against the Romans were, according to their own lights, patriots, 
fighting to save their country from foreign domination. Moreover, from 
stray remarks of the historian of the struggle, biased though he was, 
it can be demonstrated that these political extremists were at the same 
time social reformers, endeavouring to establish a commonwealth in 
which true religion, and social justice as they saw it, should be supreme. 

The Jewish Revolt of 66-70 was thus in fact a revolution, following 
the classical type of revolution—beginning with a reformist movement, 
then becoming a political one, and veering further and further to the 

~ left, with periodic waves of violence such as mark all similar revolutions 

throughout history. Nothing of this appears clearly in the pages of 

Josephus, who depicts the strife in Jerusalem as a succession of pointless 

and suicidal conflicts, actuated by nothing more than personal ambition 

or greed. His details of events are presumably faithful—anyhow, we 

_ have nothing to check them by: but his accounts of motives and his 

_ descriptions of personalities are no more reliable than, say, an account 
of the French revolutionary wars written by Edmund Burke. 

_ There is no agreement among scholars as to the precise period in 

_ which the Dead Sea sect actually flourished. No one seriously puts it 

back beyond the second century B.c. On the other hand, an approximate 

terminus ad quem is given by the fact that, as archaeological evidence 

i. _ shows, the so-called monastery at Qumran, near which the manuscripts 

__ were found, was. apparently destroyed during the war of 66-70. A 

_ further chronological indication seems to result from the prominence 

given in the literature to the people called by the Biblical name of 

n—a mighty and ruthless power which was threatening to over- 


whelm the Jewish people and Palestine. Obviously, these are the 
Romans—that is almost universally agreed. Moreover, the Roman 
menace is imminent—it is not a question of something looming in the 
background. Hence there is every reason to imagine that the period in 
question is after the conquest of Syria by Pompey in 63 B.c. So we can 
now narrow down somewhat the period to be considered—between 
63 B.C. (or a little after) and a.D. 70 (or a little before). 

We come here to the heart of the matter. The now famous Messianic 
commentary on the Book of Habakkuk—the most interesting of the 
works or documents found among the Dead Sea scrolls—gives many 
details regarding the career and sufferings of a person described as the 
Teacher of Righteousness, who was persecuted—probably killed—by a 
Wicked Priest, to the denunciation of whom the writer devotes many 
scathing passages. It has been suggested that this priest was Alexander 
Jannaeus, King of Judaea from 103 to 76 B.c. You will remember the 
sensational deductions that have been made on the basis of this identifi- 
cation, and how, according to some scholars, this theory fundamentally 
affects the story of the origins of Christianity. However, the period in 
question was before the Roman advance had become an imminent and 
dreaded menace to the country. More important than this: Alexander, 
though he functioned as High Priest, was essentially King, and this is 
not mentioned in our documents—nor is there any reflection of the 
fact that the combination of monarchy and high priesthood in the hands 
of a single person was bitterly resented by the Jewish people at the time. 

There was in fact, historically, only one period, at the time the 
Roman danger was imminent, when the priesthood, gua priesthood, 
enjoyed overwhelming political authority in Judaea but simultaneously 
had to face bitter internal opposition. This was at the beginning of the 
revolt against the Romans in A.D. 66, when the priests obviously 
endeavoured to reassert their traditional position of political supremacy. 
In fact, amongst the political and military administrators of the country 
appointed immediately after the revolt, according to Josephus, at least 
five out of a total of nine were priests; it is thus true enough to say 
that at this stage the country was governed by a priestly junta. The 
leading figure among them was a certain Eleazar son of Ananias, the 
Captain of the Temple Guard. It was he who was responsible for the 
formal repudiation of allegiance to Rome, by refusing the sacrifice 
traditionally offered in the name of the Emperor, and he took a leading 
part in the subsequent military operations. 


The Meaning of ‘Sophists’ 

While working at a paper on what I term the Jewish Revolution of 
66-70, I was idly wondering whether there was at this stage any person 
recorded by Josephus who might: be’ identified with the Teacher of 
Righteousness, when my attention was attracted by a sequence of events 
that neither I nor anyone else had properly noticed before. At the 
beginning of the revolt against the Romans, the Zealots, whom Josephus 
so hated and so maligned, had seized the stronghold of Masadah on the 
Dead Sea coast. Thence they marched on Jerusalem to join in the 
military operations there. They were headed by Menahem, son of Judah 
the Galilaean. It was Judah the Galilaean who had founded this sect, 
shortly after the beginning of the Christian era, on the basis of the 
fundamental doctrine that the Jews had no ruler but God alone, 
obedience to the Romans being therefore a mortal sin, Josephus, in a 
neglected but significant aside, calls both Menahem and his father 
‘ sophists ’: Judah is an ‘ outstanding sophist ’. The precise implication 
of this term (there is nothing of the later contemptuous undertone) 
cannot easily be determined, but it implies teacher, spiritual leader, 
heresiarch if you please. In any case, it suggests a good deal more than 
military commander, a fortiori more than brigand chief. 

On reaching Jerusalem with his Zealot followers the sophist Menahem 
assumed military command. He directed the operations against the 
Romans with outstanding success, forcing the main part of the garrison 
to surrender. Josephus goes on to tell us in his waspish fashion that he 
now showed himself an insufferable tyrant, and became universally hated. 

: (continued on page 1040) 
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NEWS DIARY 


June 19-25 


Cae cuumsia ceccenmeaeecerercs Te terran 


Wednesday, June 19 


President Eisenhower says that, under cer- : 
tain conditions, he would agree to a : 
temporary suspension of nuclear tests 


Britain explodes third nuclear device over 
Pacific, the last in present series of tests 
Fourteen seamen killed in collision between 


an American tanker and a Greek cargo 
ship off west coast of Brittany 


Thursday, June 20 

Report is published by United Nations 
special committee on the uprising in 
Hungary 

At disarmament talks in London, Mr. 
Stassen proposes reduction _in armed 
forces of U.S.A. and Russia without 
political conditions 


It is announced that British motorists will 


be able to make trips in Soviet Russia The Rt. Hon. Robert Menzies, who came to attend the conference of The Duke of Edinburgh receiving f 
from July 1 Commonwealth Prime Ministers which opened yesterday, photographed at his team at polo in Windsor Great | 
Lord’s last week with Field Marshal Lord Alexander beat an Indian tea 

Friday, June 21 ao Lea a aauseeeet Tr 


The British and Australian Governments 
express agreement with the decision of 
the United Nations Command to equip 
its forces in South Korea with modern 
weapons 

The new Canadian Cabinet is sworn in with 
Mr. Diefenbaker as Prime Minister and 
Minister for External Affairs 

The French National Assembly begins a 
debate on the new Government’s financial 
proposals 


A communiqué is published in Washington 
on the talks betweeen President Eisen- 
hower and the Japanese Prime Minister, 
Mr. Kishi 


Saturday, June 22 


Two British subjects are sentenced to hard 
labour in the ‘spy’ trials in Cairo 


King Hussein of Jordan flies to Iraq to visit 
King Feisal 


‘Three more Hungarians are sentenced ‘to 
death in Budapest, bringing the total 
number of death sentences for political 
offences since the uprising to over 100 


Sunday, June 23 


The Earl of Listowel is appointed 
Governor-General of Ghana 


Chinese Communists are reported to have 
heavily shelled the island of Quemoy 


Monday, June 24 


New French Government wins vote of con- 
fidence from National Assembly 


The Kings of Iraq and Jordan promise to 
support Algerians in struggle against 
French ‘ imperialism’ ; 


Tuesday, June 25 
Price of coal to be increased by 6s. 6d, a ton 
Disarmament talks are resumed in London 


President Tito defends his regime against 
communist critics in other countries 
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een the trophy won by A new photograph of HLM. Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother 
dis Windsor Park team taken by Cecil Beaton on the eve of her forthcoming tour of 
» two the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


a 


A window at the back of the shrine in the Dunkirk Memorial which is 
to be unveiled by the Queen Mother next Saturday 


M. C. Cowdrey, batting ic England 
luring the Test match against the West 
tee at Lord’s on June 21, is caught 
xy C, L. Walcott off G. Sobers, after he 
lad scored 152 runs. The match was 
von by England by an innings and 


thirty-six runs 


Left: Lester Piggott riding Zarathustra 

© victory in the Gold Cup Race at 

en on June 20. The French horse 

Dambremer (on the right of the picture) 

vas second, ‘and the Italian horse, Tissot 
(near the rails) was third 


The west front of West Green House, Hampshire, which has just been 
presented to the National Trust 


bight? "@ crested pelican paere-srnrd 
last week at the tne the London Zoo 


; po: 
ees intrigue against him. However that may bes ‘svbext shortly 
Menahem went up to the Temple in state to pay hig devotions, 


_magnificently clad, the partisans of Eleazar attacked him. Many of his 


re followers were killed, and he himself was later dragged out from his. 


place of refuge on the neighbouring Hill of Ophel, perhaps on the next 


: day, and also put to death. The exact date of this is not given, but it was — 


in the early autumn of A.D. 66. This story of the assassination of the 
leader of the Zealot sect dovetails amazingly with the indications given 
in the Habakkuk commentary of the killing of the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness, the religious leader of the Qumran community, by the Wicked 


_. Priest, about this same season of the year, on the Day of Atonement. 


“ The Defaulting House of Absalom 


What, however, put the matter beyond question, as I Salted up the 


- details, is this. The Habakkuk commentary elsewhere blames the ‘ house 


of Absalom’ for not properly supporting the Teacher of Righteousness, 
as they should have done, instead of maintaining a_ shameful silence. 
Various unconvincing attempts have been made to identify this person. 
However, Josephus informs us that together with Menahem, ‘his 
lieutenants, along with Absalom, his most eminent supporter in his 
tyranny [apparently therefore not a mere subordinate], met with a 
similar fate’. Thus, the martyred Teacher of Righteousness and the 
assassinated sophist Menahem had close apegcintcs of the same unusual 
‘name. 

~How, however, does Qumran come ‘into the picture of the episode 
of violence that Josephus describes? Clearly that is all-important. But 

- the link is there, quite unmistakable. 

We know that Menahem’s sect survived him. After his assassination, 

his followers, led by his kinsman Eleazar son of Jair (another descendant 


of Judah the Galilaean) withdrew, we are told, back to Masadah. Here ~ 
they continued to maintain themselves, as an independent focus of 


resistance, until A.D. 73: the story of their last stand in that year against 


the Romans has become legendary. Now, Qumran, like Masadah, is on 


the Dead Sea coast, geographically cut off from the rest of the country. 


There is adequate evidence, moreover, in the pages of Josephus that the 
_ Masadah Zealots had what might be termed an expansionist policy, 
_ extending their rule certainly as far as En-Gedi, half-way to Qumran, 

_ and probably beyond: we are therefore justified in thinking in terms of 
. what may be called the Republic of Masadah-Qumran, which maintained 


itself independent of the revolutionary government in Jerusalem down 
- to, and even after, the fall of the Holy City. Here then we have the link 
between Qumran with its martyred Teacher of Righteousness and 
Masadah with its assassinated ‘ sophist ’ leader. The identification I have 


ae proposed thus seems proved beyond any possibility of doubt. Or let us 


es A Zealot Stronghold? 


put it another way. Unless the identity is conceded, then we shall have 
to decide that in the years 66-68 (at all events) there were both at 


_ Masadah and at Qumran, a few miles to the north, two different sects, 
cut off from the central revolutionary government in Jerusalem, each of 


which venerated the memory of a teacher who had suffered at the hands 
of a priest, on or about the Day of Atonement, both of them moreover 


arm quite as long as this! The Teacher of Righteousness of the Dead 
Sea scrolls is without any doubt Menahem son of Judah, the Zealot 
_ leader at the beginning of the revolt against Rome. 


The corollary to this is, I think, far more important than the mere 
identification of the person. For, if the Teacher of Righteousness is 


Menahem, then it follows that the Dead Sea Sect were not Essenes, as 


was formerly imagined (though there were certain serious objections to 
this) but Zealots, no doubt owing something to Essene example and 


a discipline. If one thinks of the Zealots as primarily a political party, as 
_ Josephus would like us to, this may seem paradoxical. But Josephus 


betrays himself when he speaks of the leaders of the Zealots, in succes- 
_ sive generations, as ‘sophists’, obviously with a coherent body of teaching 
which went beyond the single political principle that he implies.. The 
Qumran monastery—which in fact was a fortified building—was there- 
fore a Zealot stronghold. To seal the identification, the archaeologists 


- in/orm us that it was abandoned for a long time after the earthquake of 


31 8.c. and that it was reoccupied about A.D. 6—almost precisely the 


. date when, according to Josephus, the existence of the sect of Judah the 
P. _ Galilaean became known in Palestine. He had already been ai : 


afterwards | 


admixture of apocalypse and military discipline, was eminently { 


_ picture might be difficult to appreciate outside ‘England, but here 


entrenched themselves in the Temple area. Here they might easi! 


added to their hoard some of the ritual yessels, and part of the s re of 
having a close associate named Absalom. Coincidence cannot have an 


-in the lists. When, for greater safety, the treasure was concealed, 


exists, No one knew of the existence of these documents 


rate 


Cvaienk which ae Fain 
discipline. I cannot go into the matter 
this identification the whole of the Qumran 
slide into position with an owt: uncanny es is not 
suspicious) smoothness. 


their standards i is now seen to refer expadly: to ae sacrile iou 
of the Roman legionaries in the Temple court after their cap 
Jerusalem; while the Lion of Wrath repeatedly referred to 
Qumran literature seems to be a specific reference to the doughty John 
of Gischala, who for a long time had inspired the defence 
beleaguered city. Even the amazing document that has been en 
War of the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness, with its « 


for a revivalist camp such as must have existed at this Period on 
Dead Sea coast. : 
The phenomenon, as 7 see it, is very like that of the Fifth Mon | 
men in seventeenth-century England, organised on a military basis, 
opposing Cromwell’s revolutionary government hardly less bitterly 
the Stuart monarchy, while they published preposterous apocah 
pamphlets and prepared themselves for the great day when, with 
Divine help, they would establish the Kingdom’ of Heaven on earth. 


conforms fully with historical experience. — 
On the basis of the identification of the re sect with ‘he 
Damascus Covenanters on the one hand, with the Zealot party on the 
other; it will be possible—and necessary—to rewrite entirely the history 
of the Jews in the first century of the Christian era, and especially of 
the revolution of 66-70 and the great er against hong 
must admit that I quail at the task. . ta ah x = 
; > Set? ee bet 

Buried Treasure 2 e eats . 

There is one new point which is so serisatibcl that a over don i 
myself hardly likes to mention it. You will remember that in the « course 
of the search of one of the Qumran caves in 1952 the excavators found 
two copper scrolls, so oxidised that they could not be unrolled: that they 


_ were skilfully cut apart in the laboratories ‘of the University of 


Manchester; and that they were found to contain improbable lists of 


buried treasure, with precise indications of the places where it was 


concealed. What had this monastic sect to do with treasure, scholars 
asked, and it was suggested that the documents were fictional in 
charatter: Well, as we have now seen, the monastic sect in question were 


_ Zealots, and we are specifically informed by the inevitable Josephus th that 


the. Zealots had captured the contents of the royal palaces and the 
Roman pay-chest in Jerusalem at the outset of the revolution, in the 


autumn of 66. Moreover, one branch of the party, under another Eleazar 


—who had managed to secure the greater part of the spoil—tater 


<4 


have 


sacred incense, great quantities of which as I understand are m 


have been natural for the inventory to have been crudely inscribe 
indestructible material and attached to the wall of one of the Temple 
chambers, for preservation in case of accident: apparently vet-marks 
are still discernible. At a later stage the inscribed strips might h 
taken down, rolled up, and smuggled out of the beleaguered c 
sect’s headquarters on the Dead Sea. I am afraid that all this 
bit too much like a thriller; we had better get ayey from it wh 
is intact. - 

A few words must be added about the pslierennial p D 
impossible to go into this in detail here, except to say that 1 


but already we have a new dogmatism which tries to fix the. 
fragment within a year or so, ‘in spite of the fact that we ha 
specimen to serve as a point of departure. This is hope 
On the basis of what I have said, it is now possib! 
Habakkuk commentary (which the “palaeographic | 
somewhat later than most of the other documents) 
diately after the year 66 of the Christian era—which 
mei co medial date Seve oes eee, ane 


— : gre: <a . ; 
old as is claimed, or even older. I will only say that, with this fixed point 
to serve as basis, it will be possible at last to discuss the palaeographical 
problems objectively. 

_ There is one final point that must be mentioned. I have already 
reminded you of the sensational conjectures that resulted from the 
identification of the Wicked Priest with King Alexander Jannaeus. The 
episode of the martyrdom of the Teacher of Righteousness was thus 
dated in the first century B.c., and it was assumed without any solid 


-= 
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justification that he was crucified and was expected to rise again at the 
“End of Days ’. Thus there emerged a close parallel to and even (it was 
said) pattern for the story of the origins of Christianity. I would 
personally have. liked to believe in this. But in view of what I have said 
it is obviously out of the question. If there was any reciprocal influence, 
it was in the reverse direction, the Teacher of Righteousness, like Jesus, 
being slain as we are told immediately after a solemn appearance in the 
Temple.—Third Programme 


Listening to Isadora Duncan 


By SEWELL STOKES 


REMEMBER Isadora Duncan turning round from a mirror, in 
which she had been regarding her reflection with some displeasure, 
and saying: ‘Gordon Craig would have been a great artist any- 
way. But he has been helped by his poor sight. He sees everything 
through a mist, which makes everything beautiful’. Isadora Duncan 
was in a despondent mood. She often was at the time I knew her—about 
a year before her tragic death in 1927. At the age 
‘of forty-seven she was experiencing the dubious 
privilege of having become a legend in her own 
lifetime. ‘I’m always good for a headline in the 
Sunday newspapers’, she used to say. ‘ But unfor- 
tunately Sunday newspapers don’t pay my bills ”. 
Not being able to pay her bills was one of 
Isadora’s chief troubles. I remember telling her that 
it seemed to me foolish for someone in her position 
to stay at the Negresco, in Nice. Why not move to # 
a small pension? ‘In a small pension, which would 
be death anyway ’, she said, ‘I’d have to pay my ¢& 
bill, or be pushed out. But the Negresco allows me (amy 
credit in the hope that I’ll pay up eventually’. 
Hope sprang eternal in the breast of the Negresco. #iagm 
Long overdue accounts made their appearance #im 
regularly, presentéd always with ‘the compliments iam 
of the management’. Those compliments used 
really to get Isadora down. They were a painful 
reminder to her of the days when she had occupied 
a whole suite of rooms in this same hotel, and one 
of her admirers had been honoured to pay the bill. ® 
_ Times had certainly changed. The lovely, youth- —% 
ful figure Rodin had praised, and that for a short 
spell D’Annunzio had worshipped, had now to be 
imagined; for in its place were the far too ample 
proportions of a woman who had let herself go. 
Bernard Shaw was not wrong in describing her to 
me once as a ‘battered piece of confectionery ’. 
To anyone passing her casually on the Promenade 
des Anglais, especially an English tourist, she must 
have appeared grotesque. Her round face was sketchily powdered and 
her home-dyed red hair extremely untidy. She wore usually a shabby 
fur coat over nondescript draperies, and a pale green scarf wound round 
her neck. And yet, no matter what odd clothes she wore, she somehow 
succeeded in creating an impression of magnificence. It is true that 
often she pitied herself. But she laughed at herself too, which made 
all the difference. She would talk endlessly, and what she said was 
always worth listening to because it was the accumulated wisdom of a 
woman who had lived her life to the full. : 
Of her sudden changes of mood, which was another thing that made 
Isadora such a rewarding companion, I will give you an instance. One 
evening, at a small café, she asked the leader of the three-piece orchestra 
to play Beethoven’s ‘ Moonlight Sonata ’, a great favourite of hers. And 
when it was over, and she had thanked him, and he had reverently 
kissed her hand, she exclaimed: ‘How can anybody, after hearing 
divine music like that, bear to listen to horrible American jazz? ’ And 
vo minutes later, on the pavement outside, she was snapping her 
s, swaying her large body gently from side to side, and humming 
ader if my baby does the Charleston .. .’. 
ugh I saw Isadora quite often during that summer in Nice, it 


eee 


Isadora Duncan (1878-1927) 


is unlikely that she would have told me as much about her past life 
had she not at the time been in the middle of writing her memoirs. 
Goaded by financial necessity, she had to get down to the job—the very 
thought of which depressed her. ‘If only ’, she said, ‘a rich man would 
say to me: “Isadora, I have a little place in the country. Go there, 
alone, away from the world that has grown tired of you, and write your 
confessions”. If that happened, I believe I could 
give the world something as valuable as my dancing 
—a book like Rousseau’s Confessions. But rich men 
don’t say these things to me any more’. She felt 
incapable of expressing herself in a medium that 
was unfamiliar to her. ‘My writing is full of 
clichés *, she said, ‘ not literature at all. I try to find 
new words to describe things, but I can’t. It’s that 
“little woman in rusty black” every time. She’s 
my pet cliché. I’ve come across her all my life in 
badly written books—the little woman in rusty 
black. She’ll probably turn up in my own memoirs 
before I’ve finished with them. Already they read 
as if they’d been written by Rhoda Broughton ’. 

Andso it was that I had the privilege, as I counted 
it, of listening while Isadora spoke of her life. Any 
tiny incident in the present seemed to remind her 
of the past, as when, one afternoon at tea, a 
mosquito bit her hand and caused her to remark 
that Gabriele D’Annunzio had without doubt been 
the greatest lover she had ever known. I failed to~ 
see the connection. There was none, of course. [t 
was simply that the insect had called to mind what 
the poet had once said of her hands. She started to 
talk about him, slowly, repetitiously. ‘Such an 
ugly man’, she said, ‘but that never matters to a 
woman so long as the things he says to her are 
perfect. And D’Annunzio always said perfect things 
to me. He took my hands in his one day and said 
that he thought they were very beautiful. Quite a 
number of men had said the same thing. But he 
said something else as well. He said: “Isadora, you’ve got hands of 
one of Michelangelo’s angels”. So many men would have said: 
“Isadora, you’ve got hands like rose petals”; but only D’Annunzio, 
the great lover, could have said, “Isadora, you’ve got hands of one of 
Michelangelo’s angels ” ’. 

I told Isadora that I imagined all the men who had ever seen her 
dance had fallen in love with her. She laughed: ‘ Maeterlinck didn’t. 
I danced for him once, and when somebody asked him afterwards what 
he thought of me, he said he’d seldom been so bored ’. 

‘How very rude of him’, I said. 

‘Yes, wasn’t it? But then Maeterlinck didn’t like music. Besides, his 
wife told me afterwards that he really cared only for crude women. 
I suppose I wasn’t crude enough for him—not in those days, anyway ’. 

It was the Spanish novelist Blasco Ibanez who christened Isadora 
the ‘female Casanova of America”. She liked the title. The number 
of her lovers meant nothing to her. She had taken them, as it were, in 
her stride—as a matter of course almost; and always for their physical 
beauty. The millionaire who played such an important part in her 
life she had loved not because he was a millionaire but because he 
reminded her of Lohengrin. It was not until the time I met her, near 


© Picture Post’ Library 


_ when they were fresh in my mind, she said: 


‘money herself. ‘Oh, no’, 
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was inspired by reading Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, a novel she hugely — 
enjoyed. She would quote from time to time ‘Lorelei’s famous line to. 
the effect that a kiss was all very well, but a diamond bracelet lasted — 
_ for ever. ; 


As a dancer, Isadora had travelled widely, and had formed definite 
conclusions about the national characteristics of the gentlemen she 
had encountered in various countries, Englishmen were easily her 
favourites. Indeed, her idea of heaven, she once told me, was Paris 
—filled with Englishmen. She made this remark while discussing the 
impeccable gallantry of a certain Guards officer she had met in Nice, 
who at her own request, made at some unearthly hour, had willingly 
escorted her to a Russian cabaret. In her own words, which I recorded 


at one o’clock in the morning to ask him to take me. He was asleep 
when I banged on the door. But within a quarter of an hour he 
appeared, perfectly dressed, and at my service. That’s an Englishman 
for you. Had I knocked up a man of any other nationality, how 
different things would have been. A Frenchman would have made such 


a fuss that it wouldn’t have been worth while. An American would 
never have stopped telling you how noble he’d been to come with you. 


A German would have igsorce you altogether, and a Russian would 
have murdered you’. 

But if Isadora loved Englishmen, she was not above criticising 
English ladies. One called at the Negresco, a concert singer of about 


her own age. She had heard that Isadora was giving a dance recital, 
and offered to support her—vocally. Some months before, Jean Cocteau 


had partnered Isadora in an improvised recital that had been a great 
success. The English singer apparently considered herself a suitable 
substitute for the French poet. 

‘Naturally you have someone to put up the money for us? ’, she 
said. Isadora looked at her with marked disapproval: ‘I haven’t 
anybody to put up a penny. Not a penny ’”. 
_ The other woman then said, brightly: ‘Oh, well, then it’s pointless 
our discussing the matter. I quite understood you had found the 
money’. Coldly, Isadora suggested that the visitor might find the 
said the visitor. ‘I haven’t a penny either’. 


“I knocked up the Captain 


rich Soman aaah rs 


-*No, I don’t know even a rich 1 womarl?,:!: 0!" Suite sy eee 
_ The interview was brought to a speedy ocheen 7: saw ood 
lady down to the hotel lounge. ‘Of course’, she: said, ‘Miss Duncan 


is quite, quite impossible, isn’t she?’ And when I returned to 
room, Isadora said: ‘God, how English that woman was. I can just 
hear her singing “ Won’t You Buy My Lavender? ” ‘If I were a 1 i 
I wouldn’t buy a thing from her’. 

Isadora never behaved as prima donnas are sometimes alleged to oid. 
Exhibitionism was unknown to her, She could even suffer fools gladly 
—so long as they were not what she called bourgeois fools. Anyone 
with a commonplace mind—by which she meant anyone without the 
glimmer of a soul—she. simply could not endure. An American 
from the Middle West appeared one day, introduced himself to 


_ Isadora, and offered to finance~a recital to the extent of ‘5 000 francs, 


To this man, Isadora was a symbol of romance, glamour, and culture. 
He invited her to dine with him. When I asked her the next morning 
how the dinner had gone off, she shrugged her shoulders and admitted 
that it had not been a success. In reality it had been a disaster, for the 
American had disappeared, after deciding that he could not-after all 
afford to part with 5,000 francs. 

‘I suppose’, said Isadora, ‘I ought to have dined with him alone: 
asked him nicely for the cheque, and drunk cups of strong tea all 
the evening’. Instead, she had invited three starving poets to share 
her host’s hospitality. She had ordered for them every expensive 
delicacy and several bottles of champagne. “You spe have seen the 
poets’ smiling faces ’, she said. 

Was Isadora upset by what had happened? Not in the least. She 
had received from Paris that morning a letter that filled her with joy. 
It was from a young student whose absence, even more than his pro- 
longed silence, had been’ fretting her for weeks. Young men were her 
weakness, she ‘said, It. was true, What was not true was that she ruined 
their lives. This was said sometimes by people who did not realise 
that, far from ruining their lives, the young men Isadora took under 
her wing would have something to look back upon for as long as 
they lived.—Third. Prag res 
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The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting Bbiccts or topics arising out of articles or jails printed in 


THE LISTENER but reserves the right to spoptens letters for reasons of space 


_ 


Morals and the Sceptic 


Sir,—I am grateful to Sir Richard Livingstone 
for his just reprimand, and can assure him that 
my glibly unfair summary of Book X of the 
‘Laws’ was on my conscience before he wrote 


to you. Of course Plato never said in so many 


words ‘it does not matter in the least whether 
religion is true or not’; but it is generally 
admitted today that what he did say about 
religion in the ‘Laws’ makes him a pioneer 
of pragmatism, He certainly did think that 
religious beliefs mattered very much, for he pro- 
posed that atheists and even theists who thought 


that the gods were too grand to care about the 


likes of us, or, what was even more scandalous 


_in his eyes, were open to receive bribes for their 
favours, should be severely punished. 


Furthermore he thought atheism less scanda- 
lous than the last two named attitudes, and pro- 
posed to suppress all shrines and sacrifices ex- 


cept those devoted to the recognised public 


worship of the city. Scholars usually accept 
Terrentius Varro’s analysis of Plato’s ‘ theology’ 

(‘ discourses about the gods’) into three sorts: 
(1) the poetical, consisting of the myths related 


by the poets, and these included the ‘state’ - 


religion of the day; (2) the civil, closely part of 


the latter, being knowledge of the calendar 


which was the creation of the legislator; and (3) 


; what for Plato was theology proper, the philo- 


sopher’s recognition of a guiding Brovadicice as 


an integral part of g@vots or Nature; so that — 
Plato’s own theology was what we should now 


call Natural Science. 

In company with most of his philosophical 
contemporaries (and predecessors) Plato did not 
believe that any of the popular cults, official or 
imported, were true. This, I admit, did not 
make him consciously indifferent to the ade- 
quacy or inadequacy of those beliefs. But he 
makes it clear in the earlier Dialogues, notably 
in the Timaeus, that he does not believe the 
myths to be more than poetical inventions for 
the popular imagination, and therefore it could 
be fairly said—though I admit that I did not 
fairly say it—that he did not regard the truths 
of the popular beliefs as of such moment as the 


social value of compelling the unphilosophical es 


to make do with them and the philosophical to 
pretend to believe them for the sake of public 
decorum and good example. 

All the same, having enjoyed my philosophi- 
cal nonage at “the feet of that great man, in 
wonder and admiration, it ill became me to 


chide him flippantly in his dotage, and I repent, 


in dust and ashes,—Yours, etc., 
London, N.W.3 BERTRAM HENSON 


\ 


Mr. Bertram Henson seems to suggest that the 


‘themselves. Nor was the Law regarded as a 


-the whole of life. It was not Israel that 


~ moralist who wished to eto oe 


Pot? sey ee be bought or bribed to consent 
Sir,—In his talk on ‘ Morals and the Sceptic’, - 


as, 


story of Moses was a pragmatist myth invented 
by the Jews to justify their moral prejudices— 
their ‘strong objections to being robbed, mur- 
dered or cuckolded’, But this is surely a very 


_ superficial and unhistorical' view. Mr. Henson 


argues that if the Jews required such assurances 
in order to behave morally they were a set of 
self-confessed scoundrels. But what if they 
were? The Hebrew tradition itself depicts the 
Israelites as a stiff-necked and rebellious people 
who were forced to obey the Law in spite of 


kind of pragmatic validation of current 
prejudices, it~ was rather conceived 
transcendent power that influenced and ¢ 


transformed a wandering: barbarian tribe nt 
poole spool dedicated to the 
God. 

accordance with ereenaeaes moral 


view was ne: fete tictied th 


In esncitaion: he _asserts 


Q ‘consent to evil, PPEaE ae nol the reed of a 
pragmatist —Yours, etc., 
Budleigh Salterton CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


Sir, —Whilst appreciating the main theme of 
Mr. Bertram Henson’s talk on ‘Morals and the 
Sceptic? (THE LisTENER, June 13), I cannot 
allow to go unchallenged the passage which 
stated : 

I want to examine whether it is true that 
unless people believe in God they will not 

_be moral . . . many children today are not being 

_ brought up in religious homes and are not 
x noticeably worse behaved than their religiously 
_ indoctrinated companions. 


As a magistrate I can state unhesitatingly 
fom my experience that not more than one 
per cent. of the children appearing in juvenile 
courts in this area are from homes actively con- 
nected with the Christian Church, and I have 
maintained for many years that * the nation’s 
finest insurance against juvenile delinquency is 
to be found in the activities provided by the 
Sunday schools and churches of our Jand, not 
forgetting, of course, Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, 
and kindred organisations. 

Tt is so easy to be lulled into a sense of false 
security in these days by a speculative philo- 
sophy that suggests that the influence of Chris- 
tianity. is of no consequence to the wellbeing of 
society. To question, as Mr. Henson does, 
whether believers are more moral than un- 
believers on the assumptions he states is just 
begging the question. His experience as a 
barrister must have taught him (or has it?), that 
our Quarter Sessions calendars are overflowing 
with clients who have time neither for Chris- 
tianity nor morality. The names of those citizens 
who are practising Christians are conspicuous 
by their absence. Need one say more? 


Yours, etc., 
Shipley W. IDESON 


Liverpool after 750 Years 


Sir,—I did not hear but I have just read (in 
THE LISTENER of June 20) Miss Honor Balfour’s 
talk on Liverpool. I too left my own city, but 
for twelve years now I have been back, and in 
too many ways to mention Liverpool is now far 
from being an appalling city. 

Some at least of Miss Honor Balfour’s quota- 
tions are not from Dr. Duncan but from John 
Johns. In his tenth annual] report presented in 
1847, Johns wrote: 

The waves of ordinary suffering swelled at 
once into billows: and, day after day, and week 
after week, they rolled and broke upon us, with 
the same tumult of wild expectancy, till the heart 
of pity was sick, and the hand of relief was 
weary. Day after day, and week after week, the 

_ same crowds of applicants besieged the door of 
your office; lobby, stairs, landing-place and even 
_ the street outside, were thronged with eager and 

_ pallid faces, wearing every shade and variety of 

ai apa that misery can produce, or hypocrisy 


ait describes the little help he could give, and 


ia I ought to add that i in the first Sa of 

when every tide floated in®a new importa- 

ten of Irish yale and the snow was loosened 

doors by the hordes of barefooted 
beggars, F I did not confine myself . : 


T Dre es ie Corse ‘the 
b fe and the fact that the trip across the 
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ane ear to fem by Dr. Tones Tucker- 
man “of Boston, U.S.A. John Johns was the first 
minister, and he died as a result of his work 
during the epidemic in 1847. The Domestic 
Mission, as the English version of this work was 
called, is still very active here in Liverpool. 

I would also like to correct one other impres- 
sion. It is true that the heat of battle has 
departed from the Orangeman’s Day on July 
12—but the processions go on, as big I think 
as ever. Unfortunately, I feel, they also extend to 
many Sundays in the year. The ‘twelfth’ has 


_not passed away. 


There is a queer Liverpoo] custom on Good 
Friday morning, in fact before dawn, of ‘ burn- 
ing Judas’. Housewives tremble for their 


wooden doors, and the local police station is 


said to gather quite a collection of ‘ Judas’ guys. 
Yours, etc., 


Liverpool, 8 J. Kerr Mourren 


Are Young Men Angry? 

Sir,—According to Mr. Dick Wilson men aged 
between twenty-four and thirty-one have the 
following characteristics: 

They are calm in the face of upheaval—but 
readily revert to jingoism; they are cosmopoliti- 
cal, but sometimes yearn for a Palmerston; they 
marry young partly because of the appeal of 
interior decorating; they are knowledgeable about 
sex because they have read books and have been 
in the army; having studied a handful of Pelicans 
they are nourished by scientific scholarship; they 
accept the security of the ‘ Welfare State’ but 
on the one hand are bitter about the levelling 
of living standards and on the other are largely 
indifferent to the poverty of old-age pensioners; 
they feel they should have servants in the 
kitchen; they are not very interested in the 
future, but wish they could have lived in some 
past period so that they could have fought in a 
civil war, been fastidious about dress and pos- 
sessed a robust moral certitude; they are not 
snobbish about the U.S.A. and are rather dead 
about the U.S.S.R.; they find escape from their 
frustrations in jazz, novels, and the foreign 
cinema; they laugh at ‘The Goon Show’, but 
with a sense of guilt because they are thereby 
succumbing to the temptations of nationalism; 
and, finally, they consider that this mass of 
muddled reactions proves that they are pre- 
dominantly rational. 

Are the members of Mr, Wilson’s age groups 
really like this—so essentially reconciled, so care- 
fully uncommitted? Will none of his contem- 
poraries step forward to assure us that young 
men can still be angry at such things as hypo- 
crisy, race-hatred, hydrogen bombs, and the 
insupportable idiocies of the dying generation 
that at present rules the world?—Yours, etc., 

Old Windsor Eric BurGESS 


William Harvey : 

Sir,—Although historico-medical research has 
been fairly limited, Dr, J. W. Barnett, writing 
on the centenary of William Harvey (THE 
LISTENER, June 13), is mistaken over the cause 
of Dr. Servetus’ death in 1553, Wishing to prove 
that it was almost blasphemy to question the 
works and ideas of such men as Aristotle, he 
remarks : 

Indeed, one” Dr. Servetus, who had some 
original ideas about blood circulation in the lung, 
_was burned at the stake along with his books on 
“the subject. 

Though heresy was the charge against him, 
the real reason for his death was that Calvin, 
who probably procured the sentence, believed 
him to be a disturber of Genevan society. He 
could hardly have been worried about Servetus’ 
threats to the Reformed religion, as he was a 
mild, inoffensive Spaniard with few followers 


who had already been imprisoned by the 
Inquisition, In the Genevan Council’s charge 
there was, I believe, absolutely no mention of 
the fact that Servetus had published the works 
which apparently caused his death, 

On his way to Italy, Servetus passed through 
Geneva and although, as a traveller, he was not 
under the jurisdiction of the Genevan autho- 
rities at all, was arrested by order of the Council. 
The fact that he was accused of heresy, whatever 
the evidence for the charge was, has obscured 
the real reason for his burning, which was 
mainly secular. The Genevan ministers, claim- 
ing to be the only interpreters of the Bible, the 
source of all truth, were thus automatically 
endowed with temporal powers. Calvin, how- 
ever, who always maintained that he disliked 
meddling in secular affairs on principle, there- 
fore had Servetus charged with heresy and 
not with treason or any other non-religious 
accusation.—Yours, etc. 

London, N.W.3 


V. E. TREVES 


The Ghosts of Versailles and Others 

Sir,—Professor C. D. Broad, perhaps the most 
eminent living thinker on the questions at issue, 
has already dealt with Dunne in a chapter which 
he kindly wrote for The Ghosts of Versailles and — 
which I presumed to entitle ‘Time—for the 
Time Being’. He sums him up there as ‘ con- 
fused and confusing to a high degree’. 

We might do well to bear in mind the con- 
cluding note Professor Broad added on his own 
account, viz., that he thought it neither plausible 
nor promising to treat cases of alleged para- 
normal post-cognition' or pre-cognition by 
analogy. with sense-perception, as Dunne did. It 
seemed to him much more hopeful to treat them 
by analogy with memory. 

We all know that we can remember events 
which took place when we were present. Did 
Miss Moberly and Miss Jourdain ‘remember’ 
events which took place when they could not 
have been present? We may not yet know of any 
process by which they might have done so, but 
surely this is at least as promising a field on 
which to work as the empyrean and beyond of 
Space and Time! 

All this, of course, assuming, for the sake of 
argument, that there was a genuine paranormal 
experience at Versailles.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.3 LucILLE IREMONGER 


Historical Fashions 

Sir,—In your leading article on ‘ Historical 
Fashions’ on June 13, you-say, quoting Mr. 
A. J. P. Taylor, that men ‘persist in having 
ideas and ideals, despite the exhortations of Mr. 
Trevor-Roper, Professor Pares, and Sir Lewis 
Namier’. I must leave Sir Lewis Namier and 
Mr. Trevor-Roper to look after their own repu- 
tations—they are very well able to do so—but I 
wish to say that, so far as I know, I have never 
denied the existence of ‘ideas and ideals’. From 
the fact that my name is coupled with these two 
others, I presume that you and Mr. Taylor refer 
to my broadcast in the series, “Human Nature 
in Politics’, printed in THE LISTENER of De- 
cember 17, 1953.,If any of your readers takes 
the trouble to look up that talk, he will be able 
to see for himself how carelessly what I said 
there has been read or reproduced. At any rate, 
I do not choose to be labelled, by you and 
Mr, Taylor between you, with this absurd 
journalistic over-simplification.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford RICHARD PARES 


[In the leading article a sentence was quoted from 
Mr. A. 7. P. Taylor’s latest book, to illustrate Mr. 
Taylor’s reaction against a prevailing historical 
fashion. No comment was made by THE LISTENER 
about Mr. Pares’ historical opinions. 

—EpiTor, THE LISTENER] 
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Round the London Galleries. 


By DAVID PIPER 


HE two one-man exhibitions of living painters now in London 

are in fascinating contrast: Ben Nicholson at Gimpel’s, and 

Sidney Nolan at the Whitechapel Art Gallery. At Gimpel’s 

is the Nicholson we know: ‘the subdued reliefs, the delicate 
balance of overlapping near-rectangular forms, and incised on them the 
lapidary outlines of the ghosts of goblet and carafe; a tender austerity 
of mood, at its most expressive almost as self-sufficient and beautifully 
finite as the great monuments of the 
Cubists, like Braque’s etchings. 
Apart from one unsuccessful experi- 
ment, and from the faintest drifts of 
spots on one of the most recent 
compositions, as though one of his 
tachiste neighbours at St. Ives had 
passed over in a small shower, there 
is no new development here. One or 
two Nicholsons in a mixed exhibi- 
tion always give me a_ profound, 
most secure pleasure—a journey re- 
solved, thank-offerings at last in a 
land-locked harbour—but. in num- 
bers he makes me uneasy; all that 
quietness, all that subtlety, threaten 
monotony, and evoke curiously for 
me the spectre of John Flaxman, 
that neo-classic whose pure outlines 
fitted a major need of his time like 
a glove, and who, now that need is 
dead, is empty also. But there are 
some beauties here; the gallery is 
inhabited by the assurance of an 
established master with a classic 
precision. 

One of the Nicholsons is titled 
‘Ding dong’, and though indeed 
the colours are emphasised, it is a 
most harmonious clash of chamber 
music; for the strident brass and the 
percussion you proceed from the 
Bond Street area to Whitechapel. 
Nolan, forty-year-old Australian, is 
engaged, as by now is well known, 
in the frenetic creation of an Aus- [i ygtsdaem oak 
tralian mythology. He gives off : ori 


pictures like an electric charger ‘Rain Forest’ (1957), by Sidney Nolan: from the exhibition at the Guerrier, At _ the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery 


(about forty of the hundred-odd 
large pictures here date from the 
last five months). As pictures they tend to be jagged, uneven, and 
sometimes stunning; in mass they are spectacular and disruptive as a 
thunderstorm, Here is an attempt to create an Australian art, almost 
as Reynolds created an English art, though Nolan has infinitely less 
native stock upon which to graft than had Reynolds; it is a revival, 
which the art-historians should watch (and even step down from their 
platforms to applaud), of what is known as ‘history-painting’, the 
grand concert, the grand manner. It is a cause in which gallons of 
English paint have been spilt in vain; Reynolds conquered by painting 
portraits in terms of history-painting; Watts was the last gallant failure 
of consequence. Reynolds and Watts had only the relatively limited 
culture of the Mediterranean tradition on which to draw; Nolan has 
the whole post-Malraux global culture to loot for equipment. He takes 
where he finds, and adapts his weapons for assault on a whole continent 
virgin to art. 

His true subject, though he works also in Europe, is the fantastic 
landscape .of Australia: jungle and mangrove carnivorous as a man- 


eating plant; desert stretching like a vast abandoned dinner-table with ° 


the left-overs here and there. Against these the human figures: they 
are dissolving, but stubbornly retain their identities, The hero, Ned 


Kelly—convict, Prometheus, Robin Hood with the Christ-face undet 
the iron mask; the guilty heroine, Mrs. Fraser, persisting through swamp 
and trees; the prospectors, the explorers, the convicts, the man-size 
birds, For the moment, Europe’s landscape and her mythology seer 
to have turned sour on her painters; they are too loaded by the accre- 
tions of the past to be seen. Nolan’s chance lies partly in the newnes: 
of his subject-matter, and in his passionate obsession with it; his chance 
lies also in his own fertility that can 
create such a wealth of new images. 
and in the vision and skill that pro- 
ject them so vividly into validity ix 
paint. His danger I would guess tc 
lie also in his fertility, that seems 
sometimes to disdain to work out 
the image into a satisfactory picture. 
For once, here is a show literally 
fabulous. 

Other current exhibitions can only 
be signalled briefly here. At. the 
Tate, the sculpture of Lehmbruck. 
the short-lived German expressionist 
(1881-1919) seems to me to be 
largely of academic interest; I find 
the earlier works most satisfying; 
the later ones have a curiously con- 
trived and self-conscious languor 
that can approach flaccidity. The 
catalogue’s statement, that in his 
work ‘almost the whole range of 
human emotion has found expres- 
sion ’, seems wildly unwarranted. At 
the Hanover Gallery is a good 
mixed exhibition, a merry blaze 
of post-Picasso Paris, including 
Bazaine, Bissiére, Manessier, and 
others - more recently seen in 
London, mostly tachistes more or 
less; and in sculpture, characteristic 
Richiers (in full decomposition) and 
Giacomettis (finally dehydrated), At 
the Redfern, a promising but at 
present unduly messy young English 
tachiste, Ralph Rumney, and staid, 
thick views and _ sstill-lives by 
Guildhall, 
‘Hogarth the Londoner’, more 
Hogarth than London, though not 
everyone will agree with the claims of all the labels under the paintings 
as to whom they are by (the catalogue is discreet). But there are a 
welcome number of major pictures, single portraits like the splendid 
‘ Daniel Lock’ from Northwick Park; one of the most ambitious con- 
versation pieces Hogarth ever attempted, the ‘ Wollaston Family’; 
engravings and drawings. And also, a tremendous rarity, two of the 
‘ Before ’ and ‘ After ’ pictures, exquisitely painted, rude, and very funny. 

But for the grands mutilés de la vie, those vitally stricken in their 
tender incomes yet greedy to own pitures as well as see them—for 
them I.warmly recommend the rising school of British silk-screen 
printérs. The comment is aroused by an interesting exhibition of three 
of them, Carr, Griffiths, and Peter, at the Folio Society, 70 Brook 
Street. Other galleries—Redfern, Piccadilly, Zwemmer—also often 
show such prints, and you can acquire large, substantial pictures for a 
sum round about five guineas. At the St. George’s, Cork Street, Mr. 
Erskine is busy sponsoring this technique as well as lithography, and 
the portfolios there are rich,-I desired particularly a William Scott, a 
Turnbull, and a bold and sultry Sandra Blow. There is an enormous 
as yet unawakened audience waiting for those artists prepared to invest 
time and patience in the new: techniques of prints. fhe 


John Locke, a Biography 

By Maurice Cranston. Longmans. 42s. 
IT WAS INEVITABLE that the acquisition of the 
Locke papers by the Bodleian in 1947 should 
produce in due course a new biography of the 
Dhilosopher to join the other volumes which a 
uuccession of scholars has based on these new 


jocuments. Certainly the time. is ripe for a new - 


Jiography to supersede the standard work pub- 
ished as far back as 1876 by Fox Bourne. Yet, 
Jespite the many merits of Mr, Cranston’s sub- 
stantial and attractively produced volume, its 
yppearance at this particular date is perhaps a 
rifle premature, He has had to do without the 
rid of the edition of Locke’s Journal for his 
years in Holland which is apparently in prepara- 
i while it is almost certain that the new 
sdition of the correspondence, recently an- 
nounced by the Clarendon Press, will provide 
some new material. Again his book seems to 
have gone to press too soon for him to take 
full advantage of all the detailed evidence with 
which, in a recent article, Mr, Peter Laslett 
supports his theory that the Two Treatises of 
Government were written several years before 
the Revolution of 1688. 

Locke’s life was on the whole uneventful; or 
-ather, whenever his biographer feels morally 
sertain that he must have been in some way in- 
volved in exciting events, the philosopher’s ex- 
asperating caution would appear to have 
removed almost all traces of these happenings. 
The most active part of his career coincided 
roughly with the period between the secret 
treaty which Charles II signed with Louis XIV 
at Dover in 1670, and the Glorious Revolution. 
But what was the exact part played by Locke 
in all the confused events of these years? What 
were his precise relations with his patron 
Shaftesbury? What was he doing in France 
between 1675 and 1679? What part did he 
Slay in the events which led to Shaftesbury’s 
light to HolJand in 1682? And during his exile 
nm Holland, which lasted from 1683 until the 
Revolution was safely over, what was his atti- 
tude to the struggle against James II? The 
material at Mr. Cranston’s disposal allows only 
of partial and mainly unsatisfactory answers to 
ali such questions. 

_ Mr. Cranston has cast his net widely in col- 
ecting material for his book; not only has he 
drawn on the Locke papers in the Bodleian, he 
jas also made numerous discoveries in other 
places. While he concentrates his main attention 
on the life of Locke, he interrupts the narrative, 
during the second half of the philosopher’s 
career, to discuss fairly briefly his various works 
as they gradually appeared. No side of his 
varied existence is forgotten in these pages. 
Philosophy and religion, politics and education, 
medicine and science, all Locke’s wide interests 
faithfully reflected in a work which is set 
the background of English history from 
civil wars to the reign of Queen Anne and 
the Europe of Louis XIV and Wiiliam of 


Two minor points of criticism, Must we re- 
nber Locke, as the dust-jacket invites us to 
as the somewhat anguished-looking man of 
y-two, on the verge of death, painted by 
di Kneller in 1704? Surely we should 


thirty years earlier, when John Green- 
he portrait (reproduced, none too 
be ‘as one of the nine 

More important, does not 


Mr. Cranston occasionally judge Locke’s charac- 
ter too harshly? The fact is that, for all the 
documents we possess about him, we really 
know extremely little about his character and 
inward life, just as we frequently possess only 
fragmentary evidence of his dealings with his 
contemporaries, male and female.. Occasionally 
one feels that too hasty conclusions are drawn 
about Locke’s motives and actions, and also 
from time to time that he is rebuked for possess- 
ing the outlook and sensibility of a man of the 
seventeenth century rather than those we expect 
to encounter in our own day. 

. However, from the author’s labours there has 
emerged a lively and interesting book which can 
be read with pleasure throughout its 500 pages. 
While it may in due course be superseded on 
points of detail, it is likely to remain the stan- 
dard biography for many years to come. 


Leftover Life to Kill. By Caitlin Thomas. 


Putnam. 18s. 
It will take a lot to kill the life that is left to 
Dylan Thomas’ widow. She is tough. And she 
needs to be, if the treatment she gave her mind 
and body in this Italian winter is typical. The 
frame of her book is a period spent on an 
Italian island soon after the poet’s death. But 
she goes back in memory to the last days in 
America, to Dylan the lion among predatory 
females and Dylan on the radio, ‘ booming blue 
thunder into the teenagers’ delighted bras and 
briefs’. She communicates vividly the haze, her 
despair and jealousy, that infuriating adulation 
— Nobody ever needed encouragement less, and 
he was drowned in it’, If she is bitter, she is 
also grateful for much kindness, and she remem- 
bers friends as well as unwitting enemies. This 


- part is a useful counterweight to Mr. Brinnin. 


‘There are also intimate glimpses of the poet 
at home. The wild man had a strong puritanical 
streak and preferred his wife in sober black. He 
worried about money. He. revelled in Dickens 
but rejected Proust and Jane Austen and other 
classics, since he knew, without reading them, 
that they would not appeal to him. She recol- 
lects, in the early days, carrying him across 
streams under one arm, until with the passage of 
time ‘he blew out and I caved in’ and the roles 
were reversed. 

But this book is not Dylan’s but hers. He 
appears only as he exists in her, Now that he 
is silenced she can talk about herself. And she 
does, at length and with vigour, Her months 
on the island were a torture. She fell in love 
with an Italian miner of eighteen, almost young 
enough to be her son, She was morally black- 
mailed by her landlord and ostracised by the 
women. She lay in the wet woods with her 
lover, drank too much, blew into hysterical fits 
in public, suffered from remorse, cold, self-pity, 
dirt, and shortage of cash. She is utterly frank 
and hides nothing that her prose will reveal. 

’ Her story sounds like a theme from con- 
temporary Italian fiction and, in patches, she 
does justice to it. There is no doubting the 
sincerity of her book. She pants with fury 
against life, thus showing how urgently she is 
alive. And this comes through in spite of a 
stylistic burden that would sink most books in 
the first chapter. She writes well and badly, with 
the uneven accomplishment of semi-literate 
genius. Sometimes there is an eerie echo of Dylan 
in the language (she tells us she used to help 


-him choose alternative words) and sometimes 


she strikes memorable phrases from her match- 


‘the depressive position, when the 


The Riseencres Book Chronicle 


box—‘ cat’s-paw waves gently kneading ‘ the 
shore ’. But often the matches don’t catch fire, or 
she disappears behind a rigid complication. of 
words put together with a screwdriver. Like the 
personality revealed so frankly, this loudspoken 
prose gains by being taken in spaced doses. 
Read in this way, the book is an uncommon 
experience, a poignant record of anguish in a 
seemingly hostile world. 


Envy and Gratitude: a Study of Un. 
conscious Sources. By Melanie Klein. 
Tavistock Publications. 12s. 6d. 

This sombre, well-produced, short book reflects 
the author’s patience, prudence, penetration and 
protean good feeling. The stark theme surpris- 
ingly neglected hitherto, we may now realise, in 
psycho-analytic research, offers the best available 
introduction to the work of Melanie Klein; not 
least, of course, for those struggling in an art 
world which is often manifestly embittered by 
an ‘ inexplicable’ envy of creativeness. To under- 
stand the source of this envy we must be willing 
to understand the first picture of, and the first 
envy of, creativeness. ‘ My work has taught me’, 
writes Mrs. Klein, ‘that the first object to be 
envied is the feeding breast, for the infant feels 
that it possesses everything he desires and that 
it has an unlimited flow of milk and love which 
the breast keeps for its own gratification ’. Envy 
requires no third personas does the jealousy, for 
instance, arising from the oedipal triangle. Envy 
is envious of the good as such and ‘sickens at 
the sight of enjoyment’. Gratitude, on the other 
hand, is primarily a loving response to the ex- 
perience of full enjoyment. 

Freud did not think of his work as com- 
pleted. His are the basic discoveries and the 
method. Having worked a long time—it was 
pioneer work—with very young children in addi- 
tion to adults, Melanie Klein has been able to 
describe a broad splitting of the ego, and of the 
ego’s emotive views of the object, as a normal 
mode of defence earlier—Freud had allowed 
the possibility of an earlier mode—than the one 
of repression. Ernest Jones said in one of his 
centenary lectures (published by the same 
house): ‘ Freud never, as far as I know, drew a 
direct comparison between mental processes of 
infancy and the manifestations of insanity, but 
he certainly, through his analysis of the former, 
made the basis of doing so . . . Melanie Klein 
has gone so far as to use psychiatric terms to 
describe certain phases in very early develop- 
ment. She has been criticised for doing so, but I 
do not see how she could have avoided it’. 

There is of course a subsequent infantile stage, 
*“good’ and 
the ‘bad’ characteristics of an object should be 
largely brought together. Many references are 
made to it here and to the Oedipus phase, always 
from the angle of envy. If the question be asked : 
against what inner danger must the infant’s 
weak ego defend itself? the answer lies in his 
own destructiveness projected on to the breast 
or bottle and taken back into the psyche. It 
follows that the assimilation and preservation 
of the ‘ good’ breast through these same means 
will be much bedevilled by an envy of that very 
goodness. The root of stability is a firm belief 
in the possession of a ‘ good’ object both loved 
and loving. It is a belief subject to many dis- 
tortions and it may need painful reconstruction 
in analysis, not least through analysis of the 
primary envy and of the accompanying defences 
against it. A chapter outlines the main defences 
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4 well as modes of splitting off or deny- 
1g or confusing parts of the psyche: references, 
ere especially, will be found to character types, 
topic in psycho-analytic literature that has been 
rincipally identified with certain papers by 
'reud, Jones and Abraham. 

It is impossible to summarise so condensed an 
rzument. The reviewer can only indicate that 
1 a striking and novel context an idea may be 
ained of Melanie Klein’s psycho-analytic dis- 
overies which are carried here a stage further. 
: ° 


lemarks on the Foundations of 
- Mathematics. By Ludwig Wittgenstein. 
Edited by G. H. von Wright, R. Rhees 
and G. E. M. Anscombe. German with 
English translation by G. E. M. 
Anscombe. Blackwell. 37s. 6d. 
Vittgenstein, having published only one book in 
is lifetime, left at his death an almost com- 
leted book, the Philosophical Investigations, 
nd voluminous incomplete manuscripts. ‘The 


ditors of the present volume are engaged in. 


waking selections for publication from this 
jaterial, and this is the first fruit of their 
bours. For anyone who recognises Wittgen- 
ein as the greatest philosopher of this century 
ac book will of course be exciting. It stands in 
jarp contrast to all other work in the philo- 
9phy of “mathematics since that of Frege. 
rege’s invention of mathematical logic and of 
ie concept of a formal system as’a tool for the 
vestigation of philosophical questions concern- 
1g mathematics has led to the development of 
vast new branch of mathematics; and those 
ho pursue it for its philosophical interest are 
pt to regard it as an indispensable tool, and 
ideed, unlike Frege, to regard more properly 
hilosophical methods of enquiry as of little 
alue. Already in the Investigations Wittgenstein 
‘ts himself against this attitude: ‘no mathe- 
vatical discovery can advance’ philosophy; ‘a 
leading problem of mathematical logic” is... 
problem of mathematics like any other’. In 
tis book he goes much further: ‘ “ mathemati- 
al logic ” has completely deformed the thinking 
f mathematicians and philosophers ’. 
Just as no mathematical result can contribute 
» philosophy, so Wittgenstein says in the same 
assage in the Investigations that philosophy 
leaves mathematics as it is’. A great deal of 
iscussion of the philosophy of mathematics is 
evoted to justifying, or to denouncing as un- 
istified, the use of certain methods of proof in 
athematics—and, of course, the mathematicians 
vemselves are divided on these issues. Accord- 
1g to Wittgenstein, this is to misconceive the 
se of philosophy. Philosophy cannot interfere 
ith mathematics, or dictate to it the way it 
ught to go; its business is purely to get a clear 
iew of how things are now in mathematics. 
‘hus there is in this book much discussion of 
1¢ law of excluded middle, some of which re- 
smbles the arguments of the intuitionists; but 
seems likely that Wittgenstein wishes to be 
nderstood as attacking a certain kind of philo- 
phical picture, not as disparaging those types 
f which the intuitionists wish to exclude 
' hematics, But Wittgenstein’s disclaimer 
id probably not be taken too seriously. 
cause he is more sensitive than any philo- 
has been before him to the peculiar 
re of philosophical enquiry, he wishes to 
zat he is not concerned with rejecting 


Jargely accepted and has marked most philosophy 


of the last quarter-century has been a ‘ conven- 
tionalist ’ account of logical truth. Logical truths 
display conventions which we have adopted 
about the use of certain expressions: they gain 
their necessity from the fact that we have chosen 
to ‘put them in the archives’, in Wittgenstein’s 
phrase. This has, however, been accepted as an 
account only of those necessary truths which we 
label ‘ self-evident’: the truth of a theorem has 
been thought of as a consequence of those con- 
ventions whose adoption is registered by out 
acceptance of the axioms, a consequence which 
it is the business of the mathematician, often 
with great difficulty, to elicit. In this book Witt- 
genstein rejects this standard view: every neces- 
sary truth, a deep theorem as well as a simple 
tautology, derives its necessity from our having 
chosen to regard it as necessary, Thus the proof 
of a theorem should be thought of not as show- 


_ ing that our existing conventions involve us in 


observing certain further conventions, but as 
persuading us to extend our conventions. 

‘It is obvious from these fragments that 
Wittgenstein was very far from having 
arrived at a coherent presentation of his views. 
If he had lived to develop this material into a 
book, he would clearly not have allowed many 
of the remarks to stand, and have improved 
many passages where the thought is elusive. In 
several places he expressly states that he has not 
succeeded in saying what he means, or in getting 
clear about the point at issue. The result is that, 
while anyone predisposed towards both philo- 
sophy and Wittgenstein can see that important 
ideas lie buried here, it will need someone of 
very great ability really to make anything of 
them; and, more unfortunately, those not already 
predisposed towards both will probably be un- 
able to see anything in the book at all. Among 
American philosophers in particular there are 
many who wholly fail to understand Wittgen- 
stein and have the prejudice that his reputation 
1S quite unjustified; and among mathematical 
logicians there are many who have no regard for 
Philosophy and have the prejudice that only 
mathematical methods can achieve results of any 
value. The scrappy character of this book will 
probably confirm both these groups in their 
prejudices. 


Patients and Doctors 
By Kenneth Walker. 
Pelican Books. 3s. 6d. 


The undermining of mutual confidence and 
goodwill in the contract between doctor and 
patient is the real crisis of the medical profession 
today. Some doctors predicted that this might be 
an undesired by-product of the National Health 
Service, and there are indications (in the enor- 
mous increase of prosecutions, many of them 
speculative, taken out by patients against doctors 
and hospitals, and in the doctors’ own dis- 
gruntlement at their conditions of service) that 
they were not far wrong. 

Kenneth Walker examines this crisis of con- 
fidence in a timely and readable little book, 
and does so in a way which will encourage both 
doctors and patients to think freshly about the 
present situation. He achieves this by taking the 


‘long view, first considering the biology of 


microbes, vegetable matter and man in their 
symbiosis on this planet, and then reviewing the 
history of man’s growing understanding of 
disease. He reminds us that sickness is every- 
body’s concern: ‘Every Iayman has been, by 
instinct, a physician ever since the dawn of his- 
tory, and Herodotus informs us that the Baby- 
lonians were. so interested in diseases and their 
treatment that they laid out their sick in the 
streets of Babylon in order that passers-by might 
be able to indulge their medical hobby ’, 


“association with religion and magic. Indeed the 


From ancient times, medicine inherited an 


craving for magic dies hard, even though today 
it may find expression in a demand for ‘ wide- 
spectrum anti-biotics’ or ‘ tranquillisers’. This 
is not to deny the existence of potent anti- 
bacterial drugs, many of them discovered in 
recent years: but only to point out that the 
patient expects, and the wise doctor gives, some- 
thing more than a purely intellectual solution to 
the problem of his illness. His distress is spiritual 
—the author does not flinch at this out-moded 
word—as well as physical, and his treatment will 
be. inadequate unless this is recognised. In 
Kenneth Walker’s view the bedside manner of a 
true doctor conveys something which is essential 
to his relationship with his patient, and this he 
defines as ‘that solicitude for the patient’s 
welfare which is best expressed by the Latin 
word caritas ’. 

- Mr. Walker shows a rare modesty in rating his 
own speciality of surgery lower than the art of 
the physician; but this may be due to the breadth 
of his interests. Two important points which he 
makes about present-day medicine are the need 
to dispel unnecessary mystery from hospital treat- 
ment (he would like to employ a new type of 
lay worker to act as a bridge between the paffent 
and his relatives and the medical staff) and the 
need for doctors to deal more adequately than 
hitherto with the emotional factors that underlie 
sO many complaints. 


A Student’s Diary—Budapest October 
16—November 1, 1956. By Laszle 
Beke. Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 

The Bridge at Andau. By James A. 


Michener. Secker and Warburg. 15s. 
Both these books deal with the Hungarian up- 
rising. A Student’s Diary is a day-to-day account 
of that unforgettable fortnight that shook 
Russian power in Europe. The Bridge at Andau 
tells the story behind the story. It paints a stir- 
ring picture of human courage, endurance 
and faith. A Student’s Diary is a tale of revenge 
and hate. It is a first-hand account of what 
took place during the second half of October 
of last year; written by one who took part in 
the uprising and who is now a refugee in 
Canada. It is a story without tears and without 
pity. Take, for example, this laconic account 
of the end of an AVH (secret police) officer: 

The major was dragged over to a tree by 

several fighters. His ankles were tied, and he was 
strapped. to one of the lowest branches. He 
kicked at the rope and paper florins fell from 
his pockets. In a few seconds the wind scattered 
more money than a worker could have saved in 
years. His body was only three feet from the 
ground. The revolutionists gathered leaves and 
paper and piled them under the suspended major. 
-He screamed and pleaded for mercy. He cried out 
that he would co-operate with us, and would tell 
us all the AVH names we wanted. But the 
students and workers just laughed at him. They 
brought the other AVH police over at gun point 
to watch. Then they lit the fire. As the flames 
licked at his hair, the AVH major shouted ‘ Long 
live world Communism! ’ 

The great sin of the Russian Communist 
leaders is not that they are tyrants and liars, 
but that their ideology rests upon hate. Their 
words and deeds spread hate, in ever-widening 
circles, over any area that falls within their grasp. 
The whole of eastern Europe—perhaps Russia 
itself—is now seething with hate; and Com- 
munist power is only just able to keep popular 
fury in check. Sometimes it breaks loose—as in 
Eastern Germany, and Poland and Hungary: 
then unforgivable crimes are committed in a 
crazy and joyless spirit of revenge. The Hun- 
garians, or some of them, have now had their 
revenge; and the tyranny has been re-imposed. 


the fall of Constantinople: 


—A. distinguished ‘American reporter—was not 


t is 

directly involved in the fighting, but studied it _ in Austria helruhe Hungarian refugees « across. the ~ of cou ge atid hope: Sy 2 erties 3 
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New Novels _ : of che een 

‘The Unguarded House. By Heinrich: Boll. rei 15s. Sree , pees es ee 

The Awakened. By Zoé Oldenbourg. Gollancz. 16s. _ LS + ph 

The Well of Hope. By Herbert Zand. Collins.\12s. 6d. 0 2 


writer Vercors describes its aim, and that of 

his other books, as an investigation of ‘the 
fundamental notion of what we call human’. In 
a sense, I should have thought, you might say 
as much of most of the serious literature ‘since 
that it pursued the 
definition of Man. The great works—Lear, 
Faust, Paradise Lost—do it overtly, with 
ambitious frankness; but what else, in their 
modest ways, are Silas Marner and Felix Krull, 
Dr? Fekyll and The Fungle Book up to? There 
are more ways of defining a species than the 
dictionary’s, and definitions emerge’ as sharply 
from Jane Austen or Colette as from any page 
of Buffon. In this country, with our Baconian 
upbringing, we prefer to define by inclusion, 
trusting that the last word on humanity must be 


I: a foreword to The Insurgents, the French 


a total, not an average. Our literature, therefore, © 


like our Sunday journalism, is a gallery of case 
histories, of freaks, sports and monsters. On the 
Continent, they still favour the a priori method, 
and their literature reflects the difference. Both 
approaches have their attendant literary merits. 
Faced with these four translations from the 
French and German, I find it hard to decide 
whether I prefer theirs, or ours. 

One virtue of the Continental quest for a 
human norm is the consequent preoccupation of 
Continental writers with normality—not English 

* normality ’, that flannelled call to decorous sub- 
limation, but statistical normality, the actual life 


‘of the massive majorities of men and women. 


Heinrich Boll’s The Unguarded House, for 


-example—easily the best of the four—builds a 


brooding and poetic novel around the situation 
of two lethargic German widows, one the 
daughter of a jam manufacturer, the other em- 
ployed in a bakery, in a drab Rhineland town 
after the war. Not that either the Bachs or the 
Brielachs could be called ordinary families, 
precisely. The headship of one devolves: on 
Nella Bach’s voracious mother, a leonine beldam 
addicted to morphine and to shouting her 


“uremic symptoms down the corridor; of the 


other, on a transient series of ‘uncles’ who 
share Frau Brielach’s bed. But they are typical 
of the defeated Germany they live in, and of 
something more. They become ordinary in a 
country where there are millions of extra- 


_ ordinary families, because there are millions of 
_ dead fathers. The Unguarded House symbolises 


a nation robbed of fatherhood: of the security 


of the present, the authority of the past. 


through 


’ Herr Boll tells his story chiefly 
the two 


streams of consciousness: those of 


- women, and of their children, the schoolboy 


friends Heinrich and Martin. A dangerous as 
well as shopworn technique, for it can imply the 
kind of definition I referred to: a man as a 
passive and semi-unconscious percipience. This 
is the first impression the novel gives—a world 
of flux, whose sole principle of order was false 
and has collapsed. The widows let memory 
flicker through their minds like ancient films; 
the children grope for standards in a flood of 
half-comprehended impressions and allusions, of 
nightmare hints from the past, and cheap bright 


imagery of Germany ee nee posters, 
cigarette packages, cereal cartons. But slowly. 
Herr Boll lets the streams overlap, taking on 
coherence and direction. Almost imperceptibly, 
standards evolve, the characters choose stability, 
decency of a kind. Nella plays with the idea of 


e 


an affair with the officer who ordered her 
husband’s death on the Eastern Front, but 


checks herself in disgust. The end of the’ book 


holds out hope of a remarriage and a home for 
~ the boys. But summary is. unfair to the subtlety ~ 


of Herr Boll’s design and workmanship. The 
Unguarded House gives the best picture of post- 


war Germany that I have come across. After a 


diet of our empirical English fiction, it is | 


impressive to find a novel which dares also to 
be a generalisation. 


The Insurgents. By Vercors. Muller. ee 


_ the only ‘ historical ? relationships in ‘the: nov 
a transmission of culture from one being 


i 


another. Miss Oldenbourg seems to be sayii 
sadly, that any other relationship can be o1 


_half-human, Her novel, priate ee bears 


hibit ourselves in symbolism and_ practic 


, 


One may go too far, of course, in that direoe : 


tion. Zoé Oldenbourg’s -The Awakened is 


another grand gesture toward defining Man, in-. 


the Continental manner, and we must admire 
and envy its seriousness and ambition. But in 
the end, I feel, it is a generalisation which never 
quite becomes a novel. In her previous historical 
canvases, The World is Not Enough and The 
Corner-stone, Miss. Oldenbourg evoked with 
splendour the kind of ordered world whose loss 
haunts the pages of The Unguarded House: 
medieval Christendom, a mighty, teeming cos- 
mogony in which each man. knew his place and 
destiny. She sets out in The Awakened to depict 
its final disintegration in our own times, The 
dream of one-Christendom is over, and each 
man wakes alone and shivering. Unfortunately, 
such a subject demands the very converse of the 
art Miss Oldenbourg has displayed so magnifi- 
cently in her historical works. The essence of 
historical fiction, surely, is to show men in their 
historical situation; as focuses of complex his- 
torical factors. The people of The Awakened are 
exiles, refugees, folk fallen out of history. Miss 
- Oldenbourg, as it were, can paint the holes they 
‘made, but not the fallers. 


They are the Jews and White Russians of 
Paris, the refugees of the period between the 
wars, Ely Lanskoi, Russian and Orthodox, falls 
in love with Stephanie Lindberg, 
daughter of a Jewish convert to Catholicism. 
The story is the long struggle of Stephanie’s 
- father to prevent their marriage, until war sweeps 
him away; but at a deeper level, the conflict only 
externalises one within themselves. Herr Lind- 
berg says they are too different in race, faith, 
background. To defy him, they must deny the 
meaning of all three, resigning themselves to 
belonging henceforth only to each other, and 
nowhere in the world. It is a huge theme, and 
undoubtedly the most important of our time. 
But even a theme of that size can be exhausted 
by discussion, and The Awakened seems to 
consist almost’ entirely of discussions by voluble 
and desperately earnest young philosophers over 
the café tables of the Left Bank, Perhaps it 
betrays something that the most successful 


relationship in the book is the predominantly 


intellectual hold of Lindberg over his daughter 
—it rings a good deal more plausibly than her 
love affair, When you think about it, it is also 


out all too well. . 
~ By reluctance to generalise i in fiction, we | 


forbid allegory. Norman Denny’s translatio1 1 
The Well of -Hope, by the young Austrian ; p 
Herbert Zand, suggests that this may be son 


thing of a loss. Herr Zand has taken a stc 


situation of adventure stories—the crashed. fl 
in the Sahara—and written a kind of pr 
Theme and Variations on it, in which the flie 
delirious staggerings across the sand toward 


oasis become a phantasmagoric pilgrimage of | 


mind through evolution and history to kno 
ledge of Man’s nature. It is a measure of 1 
translation that these pages of prose-poetry he 
by the sheer beauty of language. In a rainbo 
coloured pageant of creation, plants, animé 
birds and finally man appear, in swirling visic 


obviously written for the joy of writing, just a 


painter might have painted them. It leaves o 
feeling slightly envious that no English wri 
could hope to get away with such a thing; a: 
with the image of the-flier which is also H 


-Zand’s image of man—a bent body shambli 


- in the track of unknown footprints, driven fc 


German fin Fx the fie ae teens 


140 new blocks, many of them aoe 


tion, and a 


_ volunteers a definition of Man as 


makes him, also, the only animal that 


but occasionally a mixed blessing. 


ward by hope, determination, and the Jacl 
grinning at his heels. 

After all this, I am sorry to have to report th 
in spite of Vercors’ invitation to read The I 
surgents as a companion-piece, more or less, 
Lear or Faust, it seemed to me a quite jolly t 
rather sententious companion-piece to, s% 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea 
The Food of the Gods. Primed with some ne 
Bergsonism, Egmont, a poet of the Resistar 
who has retired from the Party to concentrate | 
botany and women, learns how to drown co 
sciousness in the blood-stream, where: 4 


owners, In the course of the story, someo 
the only anit 
to suffer and be discontented. I suppose i 
probably some form of discontentmen 


to define itself—a discontent sometimes 


oe 
ie pide ee and with introducti 
by Herbert Read, this version more th 


that has not so far appeared. in 


regard to chronol 
half-tone Robey soy of 
drawings, and the style and 
plates have been radically 
frontispiece in colour ‘allot 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Blood, Fire, and Water 


I HAVE SOMETIMES VENTURED to express a 
doubt that it is good for us ordinary unscientific 
people to be crammed, as we are by radio and 
press, with inside information, and by inside 
information I mean information about our 
insides. For there are those 
among us who collect illnesses 
as others collect titles under the 
curious delusion that the more 
they have of them the more 
important they themselves 
become. But last week’s 
*Frontiers of Science’ on ‘ The 
Bloodstream’ gave so few de- 
tails of the symptoms of the 
diseases it described and such 
lively hopes of health restored 
that our valetudinarian and 
hypochondriacal friends will 
doubtless. have found the broad- 
cast disappointing. 

But for the more normal of 
us it was engrossing stuff. The 
commentator was. an anony- 
mous doctor well known to 
those who are in the habit of 
viewing programmes worth 
viewing, and the programme 
began with a short account of 
William Harvey, the tercenten- 
ary of whose death falls this 
year, and his discovery of the 
circulation of the blood. There- 
after three specialists described 
in turn the various new tech- 
nigues by which the physician 
can actually examine the living heart by passing 
a catheter into it through a vein in the arm 
and by other methods, and one of the three 
specialists, a surgeon, gave fascinating demon- 
strations with the help of models and films of 
operations on the heart which can remedy 
mechanical imperfections and, most astonishing 


Scene from ‘The Cruelty Man’, on June 20, a dramatised documentary 
Programme on the work of the National Society for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Children 


of all, the method which has been successfully 
used for the past five years of emptying the 
heart of blood and operating on it while its 
function is -performed by the _ heart-lung 
machine. All this, although it may perhaps have 
induced creeps in hypersensitive souls, was not 
only of enthralling interest but also a most 
cheering demonstration of the rapid advance 
during the past few years in the art of healing. 

In cynical contrast to this was a ‘ Facts and 


The heart-lung machine in use during an operation, as shown in ‘ Frontiers of Science 
—the Bloodstream’ on June 18 


Figures’ programme next evening on ‘The H- 
Bomb and Radiation’ which dealt with a 
recent report of the Medical Research Council 
on the effects of radiation and the extent to 
which the atomic and hydrogen bombs exploded 
in peace-time may add to the natural radiation 
already existing. The report, I gather, pointed 
out that there are large 
gaps in our knowledge of 
these matters. For me, 
these gaps would nullify 
the reassuring details in the 
report even if other con- 
siderations did not impose 
a moral veto on any ex- 
plosion, ‘ peace-time’ or 
not, of these bombs. The 
description was clear and 
the charts and diagrams 
apt. 

“The Cruelty Man’, it 
seems, is the familiar nick- 
name for an Inspector of 
the National Society for 
the Prevention of. Cruelty 
to Children, and this was 
the title of an hour-long 
“dramatised documentary’ 
showing in much yariety 
and detail the kind of 
duties which an inspector 
of the Society performs. 
The programme was very 
well designed to grip the 


attention of the viewer and keep a firm hold 
on his sympathy without any sop to senti- 
mentality, the filming was excellent, the acting 
of the anonymous performers was extraordin- 
arily good; and, besides all that, the programme 
will hardly have failed to inspire in any un- 
parental parent who watched it a healthy fear 
of the law and, let us hope, some pricks of 
conscience and remorse. 

Of the three programmes which we owe to 
Radiodiffusion-Télévision Fran- 
caise showing the under-water 
work and play of Commandant 
Jacques Yves Cousteau and his 
companions, I saw ‘Dive by 
Night’ in the ‘ Now’ series on 
Wednesday night and ‘ Secrets 
of the Sea’ in Children’s Tele- 
vision on Thursday afternoon. 
The former was a bold experi- 
ment in television in which 
under-water floodlights rein- 
forced the efforts of the 
cameras. Though not very suc- 
cessful in this first attempt. it 
gave an interesting glimpse of 
triumphs to come, but too often 
the floodlights threw such a 
blaze of glory on what came 
their way that outline and detail 
were lost in the _ glare. 
Occasionally too, doubtless 
owing to technical difficulties, 
the screen dissolved into frantic 
oscillations of Harris Tweed 
and other gents’ suitings. 

The children’s programme, 
with its easier problems, was 
much more successful. Here we 
watched a small party of 
children, the youngest a little 
boy only seven years old, as they put on their 
frogman’s outfit and aqualungs and _ then, 
accompanied by three grown-ups, climbed down 
a ladder over the side of the research-ship 
Calypso and vanished below the surface, And 
in a moment the under-water cameras showed 
them playing about, deliciously free and weight- 
less, right way up, upside down, and at all 
angles, or -soaring upwards in beautifully 
poised groups like those airborne figures in 
Tiepolo’s ceilings. The complete confidence of 
the children and the beauty of all their move- 
ments were a delight to watch. 

MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


DRAMA 
Flashing and Fleeting 


STUDENTS OF ‘Edward, My Son’ will decide 
for themselves whether it is flashing or flashy. 
It was so much of a fashionable sun-burst when 
produced in the dark backward and abysm of 
nearly ten years ago that, by now, one should— 
fashionably. again—shudder on approaching it: 
everybody, that is, except Mr. Sherek, whose 
favourite play it is, and for whom it must flit 
evermore in the mind, a kingfisher of 1947. 

I did not much like it in that year; but, un- 
fashionably, it has grown on me more and more. 
I remember that a production had a soothing 
effect just after an experience with a young man 
who might well have been the play’s spoilt (and 
unseen) Edward. Certainly I understood better 


‘Edward, My Son’ on June 23 


the suave, relentless buccaneer Arnold Holt. 

He is an extremely actable figure; in fact, the 
entire play as Robert Morley and Noel Langley 
wrote it—and in its slightly revised television 
form also—is an actors’ delight. Whether it is a 
spectators’ delight must depend (I repeat 
evasively) upon the spectator. On Sunday we 
saw the play unadorned: its producer, John 
Jacobs, let us have it straight from the cameras 
without constant sparring for position. 

This is (for the benefit of the half-dozen 
people who have never met it) the tale of a son 
seen through the eyes of his father and mother. 


(Edward never arrives in person.) It is also, and . 


more expansively, the tale of the father who, if 
necessaty, would have broken any of the Ten 
Commandments for the boy’s sake, and who, as 
it is, does pretty well. In the task he becomes 
what we have now to call a tycoon, Though we 
are ready enough to laugh at his early coolness, 
we find the smile freezing on our lips as the 
buccaneer moves from flat in Brighton to house 
in Mayfair, by way (to use a cryptic shorthand) 
of arson, Islington, and the peerage. You might 
put the plot in the terms of Owen Seaman’s 
parody of Marie Corelli: ‘Each stroke for the 
True bears us upwards and on- 
wards; each surmounted rung of 
the ladder makes the next but 
easier, especially if we bear others 
with us’. Arnold Holt’s strokes for 
‘the True’ are strokes for the 
repellent Edward. 

Of the two London Arnolds I 
remember that Robert Morley, 
with his rumpled-silk voice and 
Strutting stroll, was for me a 
deadlier fellow than John 
Clements, who also played the part 
in television on Sunday. Morley, as 
Arnold, was a ‘character’, a 
rogue elephant. Clements had, and 
has, a charm not easy to falsify. 
Even so, I felt happier with him, 
all told. This Arnold was the more 
likely conqueror of the _ two, 
though in the linking scenes on 
Sunday he did not wear the 
astrakhan collar and the black 
homburg with quite the air he had 
on the stage. Still, these soliloquies 
were -queerly impressive, with 
Arnold coming from»the darkness 
and going into it: formidable, yes, 
but for all his assurance, doomed. 

Mr. Clements managed the 


John Clements (left) as Arnold Holt and Walter Fitzgerald as Hanray in 


‘The Honourable Member’ 


THE “LISTENER 


school-buying scene with 
special relish—it is a one- 
act play in itself—and he 
had the exact air of large, 
bright, empty candour in 
that meeting with his 
former partner, released 
from prison. Incidentally, 
the reappearance later in 
the play of the line ‘ What 
an extraordinary thing to 
say to me!’ was surely 
new? But I can go only by 
an edition that I call the 
First Quarto, one that 
lacks, for example, Sun- 
day’s joke about ‘ tubbing ’ 
in the school scene, (David 
Markham, who had the 
small part of Cunningham 
here, is an actor of whom 
we ought to see very much 


more.) 

There were several acute 
performances : Sydney 
Tafler’s beaten Soames; 


John Robinson’s doctor 

(his old part) who says, and it is an arguable 
point, ‘I shall always like Arnold, whatever he 
does’; and Brenda de Banzie’s ravaged Lady 
Holt, though I found her less moving than some 
of her predecessors. Walter Fitzgerald looked, at 
the end of the school scene, as though he would 
thrash Edward within less than an inch of his 
life, exactly the note required. Edward himself, 
emperor of all spoilt boys (‘He never misses a 
trick’, says his proud father) is now in stage 
history with such odd companions as, say, 
George and Margaret and the Old Religious 
Man. Sometime, after writing a play that covers 
them all, we must see whether we can repeat Mr. 
Sherek’s astonishing feat of getting an extra 
quarter of an hour for Sunday-Night Theatre. 
‘Edward, My Son’ ran from 8 p.m. until 9.45, 
and I have not recovered fully from the shock. 
The rest of my viewing meant less than it 
ought to have done. I remember Jimmy Wheeler 
(in a tepid programme) singing a calypso at a 
news-stand. From a convoluted instalment of a 
serial called ‘Wideawake’ I recall a flitting 
appearance by Charles Lloyd Pack, something 
about seven flawless matching diamonds, and a 
visit to Datchet. Sunday night’s ‘friendly 


on June 18, with (left to right) Rupert Davies as 
Robert Whitlock, M.p., John Longden as the Rt. Hon, Thomas Ackroyd, Patricia 
Burke as Brenda Marshall, and William Fox as Simon Matthews 
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music’ lingers pleasantly; but perhaps my 
clearest recollection -is of Hubert Gregg in 
‘From Me to You ’—all about trains this: time 
—as he told Jerome’s story of the 11.5 from 
Waterloo to Kingston. I wish he would follow it 
by the passage about the Continental Bradshaw 
from, I think, ‘The Diary of a Pilgrimage’: 
something, unheard for years, that still flashes 
in the mind. 
J. C. TREWIN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA. 
The Fox and the Rats 


SincE DONALD WOLFIT acted Tamburlaine, for 
the first time in three centuries, at the South 
Bank theatre in 1951 and Ralph Richardson 
played Volpone in the Warwickshire playhouse in 
1952, even Marlowe and Jonson have disap- 
peared from the Old. Vic and Stratford-upon- 
Avon. The Jacobethans would have been almost 
nowhere on the stage of our time but for Donald 
Wolfit who has acted in Ford and Massinger 
and more than a hundred performances of 
‘Volpone’. The national theatre of the air has 
come to the rescue with a notable series of 
productions of Chapman, Dekker, Ford, Hey- 
wood, Middleton, and Webster in the last year 
or two, and in the Home Service last week 
‘World Theatre’ brought Sir Donald’s incom- 
parable Volpone—his first performance since the 
new honours came upon him—to the national 
audience it deserved, including I- hope some of 
the governors of the Old Vic and the Shakes- 
peare Memorial Theatre, 

Jonson’s Volpone is not only one of Donald 
Wolfit’s great performances. This volcano of 
vitality and virtuosity is one of the finest pieces 
of Jacobean verse-speaking in our time. On the 
air, as a contemporary of Jonson’s wrote of the 
comedy itself, this Fox ‘ earthed himself, alive, 
into our ears’. He has his bared teeth into the 
part from the sunrise in which the voracious, 
cunning creature exults in his treasure to the 
end when the celestial golden ducat has slipped 
into the pocket of night and the trapped animal 
bays the chaste moon, caught in the snare of his 
lust for Celia (and how well Rosalind Iden plays 
brave chicken to her fox). Of the twists and 
turns of the trail, the devices and disguises in 
which Volpone plays palsied pantaloon, mouth- 
ing mountebank and Mummerset constable, here 
if anywhere it is true to say the 
Fox enjoys it. 

‘Volpone; or, The Fox’ is a 
‘fable’ in an almost Aesopian 
sense. In Aesop, animals and birds 
display types of human folly and 
cunning. In ‘Volpone’ Jonson 
shows how greed for gold makes 
beasts of men. The humans play 
animal grab, as their names sug- 
gest, and Jonson took care to tell 
the unlettered in his audiences. 
Voltore, Corbaccio, and Corvino 
are birds of prey, ravenous for the 
carcase of the Fox. who plucks 
them clean and beautifies. himself 
with their feathers: 

I shall have instantly my Vulture, 

Crow, 

Raven, come flying hither, on the 

news, 

To peck for carrion 


That Charles Leno, Arthur . 
Young, and Baliol Holloway, as the 
three birds of prey, did not attempt 
a vocal aviary of avarice was less 
important than the failure of Allan 
McClelland to make the Fox’s 
parasite, Mosca, the sort of fly 
fellow that his name implies. The 


bloated sh-fly ’, ilants, washing 
hands, with a faint susurration of sinister mirth 
‘that swelled to buzzing menace. John Gibson’s 
production, otherwise notably well delivered, 
missed the sustained exploitation of the animal 
fable that Jonson surely intended, but Wolfit- 
into-Fox led the chase in the right direction. 

_ When Esmé Percy was playing the Devil in 
John Clements’ 1951 production of ‘Man and 
Superman’ I suggested it was time official 
recognition was offered to this Shavian veteran. 
It did not come, but he was honoured in the 
right way by the B.B.C. on the night before his 
death, when he gave an inimitable performance 
in the recorded production of ‘ The Rats’ in the 
Third Programme. Hassenreuter, the affected 
old impresario in despair over the young men he 
had to train (‘ Let those trumpets sound out of 
your chest! The audience down to the last 
-seller, one vast stretch of goose- 


programme 
flesh! ”), might have been written for him.. 


H. B. Fortuin had the wit to let him embroider 
his absurd love-scene with the little actress, a 
‘game at which Marjorie Westbury could play 
very fetchingly. 

*The Rats’ is not an animal fable. Haupt- 
mann, busy raking for a rather sordid drama of 
real life, does not make much of a purely verbal 
symbolism in this long prose play. It was a 
failure in 1918, but has recently been revived in 
Germany with some success. Two-and-a-quarter 
hours of it was altogether too much on the air 
on a hot June evening, and might have been 
disastrous but for Beatrix Lehmann, at the top 
of her formidable proletarian form as a sort of 

Mother Courage of the tenements. 

What the repeat of ‘Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes’ was doing in the Third I can’t 
‘imagine, but I enjoyed the dumb eloquence of 
Yolande Donlan’s demonstration that girls can 
get gold from gulls in ways less perilous than 
“Volpone’s. Galsworthy’s ‘ Maid in Waiting’ has 
a way with the men, too, and the new Home 
Service serial is well cast. But space is up and I 
must not, as the heroine said to her dog 
Scaramouche, ‘ bob your nose into the Gentle- 
man’s Relish’. 

Roy WALKER 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Brisk Presentation 


I supPosE the main difference between Spoken 
Word productions on the Home Service and the 
Third Programme is that the former are con- 
ceived and tailored more as pieces of ‘radio’, 
with each sentence considered for its spoken 
effect, the whole thing intended to entice the 
listener’s attention at every moment. It has 
always been the legitimate pride of the Third 
Programme that those who give its talks should 
mot be hampered too much by such matters. 
They say what they like in the words that it 
pleases them to use. Occasionally one hears a 
‘talk or discussion on the Home Service which, 
‘by subject matter alone, might well have been 
on the other programme; and then the differ- 
F eof Seca is emphasised. 
wast week the Home Service broadcast a pro- 
me with the typically Third Programme 
> of ‘Early Man and the British Caves’. It 
; in the monthly series ‘ The Archaeologist’, 
dnatead of an archaeologist giving a talk on 
sed subject, here that admirable broad- 
_Mr. Geoffrey Grigson, reviewed the evi- 
ce fc the arrival of Man in Britain during 
te eee teeter Stee meccarer sed What 
to say with various relevant recordings 


Reet Ake Charles McBurney, and 
pee ote meth infections 


answers to his questions, The . 


her making that remote age give up 


some part of its’ mystery simply by showing 
that the*movements of its peoples can be traced ~ 
with some certainty, that gradually the shape 
of the life of those times will. be known. Mr. 
McBurney ended with a note of rousing 
encouragement to local amateur archaeologists 
up and down the country; he wanted them to 
keep their eyes skinned for an upper palaco- 
lithic hut site. It sounded a tall order, but the 
right kind of tall order. 

-One of the-briskest discussions I have heard 
on the Home Service was a programme called 
“The State of the Commonwealth 1947-57’, in 
which Mr. James Cameron chaired representa- 
tives from Australia, Canada, Ceylon and 
Ghana. Mr. H. V. Hodson, the. editor of the 
Sunday Times, was the spokesman for the 
British view, apart from Mr. Cameron himself. 
The main impression of it all was of an 
immense diversity of opinion in the Common- 
wealth itself about its purpose and function. 
The speaker from Ceylon thought of it in terms 
of reciprocation—Ceylon, realistically, wanted 
to stay in the Commonwealth because it wished 
to put something into it and take something 
out of it. For others the countries of the 
Commonwealth were bound by more sentimental 
ties than these, There seemed to be some agree- 
ment that there should be a Commonwealth 
controlled Propaganda service, on different lines 
from those already in existence in this country. 
But with the number of opinions that were 
produced on the subject of ‘Commonwealth 
Policy ’ any director of such a service would, I 
imagine, go to his post with dread. Another 
suggestion which was clearly of importance to 
all the speakers was that there should be a 
conference of Ministers from the under-de- 
veloped countries, so that all common problems 
might be given an airing. 

On the same evening, also on the Home 
Service, there was a documentary on the murder 
of Tsar Nicholas II, ‘The Last of the Tsars’, 
written and narrated by Mr, Noble Frankland. 
It relied, as such programmes should, not on 
any staged, ‘fictional’ episodes, but. entirely 
on the existing documents, Mr. Frankland was 
certain of the effect of his story without the 
use of any adventitious aids. Even the actors 
who read the descriptions, by eye-witnesses, of 
the last days of the Imperial family were clearly 
not allowed to ‘act’ at all. In the old days of 
the Home Service things would have been rather 
different—and certainly the largest part of the 
programme would never have been assigned to 
the narrator. It was the Third Programme that 
first gave the narrator his freedom, not forcing 
the writer of the script to find some ‘easy’ 
alternative to long narrative passages, The old 
method may have been more ‘ radiogenic’, but 
in recent years that is something which has 
ceased to be a primary virtue. 

MICHAEL SWAN 


MUSIC 
A Heart of Fire 


THE PAST WEEK’S musical programme has been 
dominated by the presence of two operatic 
masterpieces that must be categorised in any 
scientific study of operatic form as freaks or 
‘sports’. Neither Berlioz’ ‘The Trojans’ nor 


: Mozart’s ‘ Magic Flute’ conforms to the rational 


rules of dramatic construction. The inconsisten- 
cies and dramatic feebleness of Schickaneder’s 
libretto for Mozart are too well known to require 
discussion. Berlioz’ libretto, which he constructed 
himself out of the second and fourth books of 
the Aeneid with help from William Shakespeare, 
is hardly known at all outside the academic 
circles in Glasgow and Oxford where the 
amateurs have dorie what they could to redress 
the past neglect of the professionals, . 


gO 5 ai 
Despite his Passion for the theatre in general 


- aad for Shakespeare in particular, Berlioz seems 
to have had little natural instinct for dramatic 


construction. It is not so much that he wastes 
time on details that are intended to give char- 
acter to a scene; he does not key these details 
into the dramatic action and so they fail to 
achieve their true end and become irrelevant. 
The song of Hylas, the sailor, at the beginning 
of the last act is the most obvious instance. It 
is a beautiful song and beautifully was it sung 
by Dermot Troy. It hits off the nostalgic mood 
of the sailor far from home as successfully as 
the similar ditty heard at the rise of the curtain 
in ‘ Tristan and Isolde’. But where Wagner made 
his sailor’s song an integral part of the dramatic 
and musical texture, of which it therefore 
becomes an essential feature, Hylas’ song stands 
on its own and its absence would not in the 
least affect the opera as a drama, though it would 
mean the loss of a very beautiful piece of music, 

Berlioz seems to have seen his drama as @ 
series of tableaux and it is as a series of pictures 
in the manner of, say, Poussin that ‘The 
Trojans’ may perhaps be most fully appreciated. 
There .is the statuesque grandeur of the main 
figures backed by the well-ordered crowd and a 
landscape with ancient temples, the absence of 
any very violent action save in some fleeting 
moment of climax; and there is the glowing and 
entirely individual colour. The result is no more 
am opera, in the ordinary sense, than ‘The 
Damnation of Faust’, which will have been 
heard by the time this article is in print. Yet at 
the core of ‘The Trojans’ is a heart of fire, a 
white-hot imagination that transforms these 
pictures into exciting masterpieces, if not into 
coherent drama. 

Berlioz indeed put everything he had into 
‘The Trojans’. At one moment we catch the 
sound of the aeolian harp of ‘ Lélio’, at another 
the strange fleeting chords of the Hostias in the 
Requiem Mass. But these and other orchestral 
details are no longer experiments that sometimes 
come off and sometimes fail; Berlioz is here 
absolute master of his medium. And there is his 
wonderful skill in setting the French language 
to plastic melody, in which he had practised 
himself in ‘ Les nuits d’été’. 

This brings up a crucial point in the Covent 
Garden production, which is sung in English. 
No translation, not even Professor Dent’s admir- 
able version, can fail to detract from the musical 
effect, As we could hear, in the recorded excerpts 
used by Martin Cooper in his talk in ‘ Music 
Magazine ’, and in the feature ‘ The Birth of an 
Opera’, the music sung not only to French 
words but by French voices has a clean line and 
an absolute naturalness that are bound to be 
partly lost when foreign inflections are applied to 
it. This is true, to some extent, of all operatic 
translations, but it is especially important in the 
case of French opera whose style of declamation 
has been so closely derived from the nature of 
the language itself. 

The dilemma for Covent Garden was a diffi- 
cult one. To import a French production was 
impossible, as Berlioz’? masterpiece is neglected 
at the Opéra. To have it sung in French by an 
English-speaking cast would have produced 
unfortunate results, for French is not a language 
that can be sung correctly after brief study—in 
fact, I doubt whether it can be done except by 
those trained to speak French from childhood. 
Let us be grateful for the enterprise of our 
Royal. Opera in making so good a job of this 
difficult work. Much of the singing, notably that 
of Jon Vickers (Aeneas), David Kelly (Narbal) 
and Richard Verreau (Iopas), was excellent. Amy 
Shuard, though not quite steady enough, came 
near to being a first-rate Cassandra and Lauris 
Elms’ fine contralto made Anna effective. Al- 
though Blanche Thebom hardly justified her 
engagement for the part of Dido in preference 
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PRICE AND VALUE 
Brandenburg 
INCLUDING P.T. 
46th & 96th Symphonies (Surprise) made of the 
3rd Symphony (The Scotch) identical high 
4th Symphony the world. 


36th Symphony (Linz) 

Concertos 4&5 
All records 
identical raw 
standards 


250,000 music-lovers in France, 180,000 in 
West Germany, 400,000 more in Italy, 
Holland, Switzerland and Scandinavia, 
plus over 12 million club-members in 
America would not think this offer stu- 
pendous. Elsewhere, music-lovers, like 2 


million book-club members in England,. 


are accustomed to these fantastic savings. 


YOU RISK NOTHING 
Tens of thousands of CLASSIC CLUB members 
buy their records every month (but without obli- 
gation at any time to buy any record) at a mere 
fraction of shop prices. And to prove to you 
absolutely and conclusively how valuable Club 
non-obligational membership is, we want you, 
entirely at our risk, to listen to, judge, and 
criticise (if you can) CLASSICS CLUB records 
in the comfort of your own home, 


GREAT CONDUCTORS & ORCHESTRAS 
All CLASSICS CLUB recordings are organised by 
great musical directors and conducted by famous 
conductors, conducting symphonic orchestras of high 
repute and great distinction. 


CLUB SERVICE 

CLASSICS CLUB service to members includes 
monthly mailings fully describing Club issues which 
are the cream of the Classical Repertoire superbly 
and faultlessly recorded. Members receive (every 
month) free Programme Notes, Club News, Special 
reprints, Special offers —and yet at no time is any 
member obliged to make any purchase, or to pledge 
any purchase. 


RECORDS NO LONGER A LUXURY 
Thariks to CLASSICS CLUB, the best and greatest 
of recorded music is no longer either a luxury ora 
burden. New members are invited to join the 
Club by choosing one, two, or three of Club 
recordings listed above —strictly on approval — 
and without any obligation now or ever. 


CLASSICS CLUB standard price of 
14/ild. per complete symphony 
or concerto includes P.T. of 4/3d. 


per record instead of up to !2/- 
per record P.T. paid by other 
methods of distribution. 


WHO RUNS CLASSICS CLUBP 
CLASSICS CLUB is run by highly specialised and tech- 
nically qualified individuals fired with a love of music and 
inspired by a selfless dedication to members’ satisfaction 
and delight. Month by month CLASSICS CLUB brings 
direct to members’ homes recorded music costing up to 
42/6 through normal methods of distribution for a mere 
fraction of this amount. 


CLASSICS CLUB is a division of RECORD SALES LTD. 


To John A. Winstone, Dir., THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
127 Kensal Road, London, W.10 
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Hi-Fi, the friendly term for High Fidelity, 
is (or should be) the concern of all who 
seek full enjoyment from recorded or 
broadcast music. Hi-Fi News, the only 
publication devoted to the subject, has ar- 
ticles for beginners and hardened enthusi- 
asts alike—also many pictures, and forth- 
right reviews. Do not miss Bells & Bell 
Music in the current number. From your 
newsagent, or send 1/9d. cheque or p.o. to:— 


HI-FI NEWS 


99 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


JULY 
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Now 


Recapture 
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of the 
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Hall 
in your 
own home 
with 
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The expectant murmur of the crowd, mingled with the discor- 
dant wail of tuning violins. The hush as the conductor raises 
his baton. And then—the beauty of a Mozart symphony or a 
Beethoven concerto floods your room with its magnificence. No 
matter where you live a Hi-Fi sound system can bring the 
Festival Hall right into your home. A Hi-Fi gramophone or 
radio is an instrument refined and improved almost beyond 
belief. And Hi-Fi is not particularly expensive. We send sound 
systems and components of various kinds to all parts of the 
world, so write today for our fully illustrated brochure 
“WHAT IS HI-FI?” to 
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ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. 
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352/364 Lower Addiscombe Road, Croydon, Surrey. Telephone: ADDiscombe 6061/2. 
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Bus services : 59a, 54, 12 and Green line—725. 
Nearest stations: Woodside. Addiscombe, East Croydon 
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THE GREAT LADY 
OF SHERRIES 


In Spain, ISABELITA 
is alegend. The famous 
Ruiz created it some 
hundred Pets ago in 
honour of Queen Isabel 
I and it is literally a 
fino of Kings. Only a 
very little, uolortuialas 
comes to England ea 

year; but all of that has 
the mark of greatness. 
ISABELITA is worth a 
connoisseur’s trouble. 


Ask your wine merchant for @ 
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ness Melee enunciation, 
convey Queen’s passion in the mar- 

SRS Wise ek aid te otic of ee cn 
Rafael Kubelik controlled the wholly immense 
apparatus of principals, chorus (sometimes off 


me 


, the staize and linked by television) and orchestra 
‘with complete assurance, The balance in the big 
ensembles was always well judged and the detail 
. of the orchestral score came through clearly. 

I have left myself no room to do more than 


acclaim this year’s ‘Magic Flute’ at Glynde- 


bourne as one of the best I have ever heard, with 
a remarkably even cast revealing no serious weak- 
ness anywhere, and given the greatest dignity and 
spaciousness by Paul Sacher’s unhurried, but 
never lax) direction. 

DyNeELEY Hussey 


The Importance of Hummel. 


By KATHLEEN DALE 


. A recital of music by Hummel will-be broadcast in the Third Programme at 9.45 p.m. on Sunday, June 30 


HE Hungarian-born Johan Nepomuka 

Hummel holds a strategic position in 

the history of piano playing. A pupil of 

Mozart during his childhood and the 
reacher of Hiller, Thalberg, and Henselt in his 
maturity, he carried eighteenth-century tradi- 
tions well into the nineteenth century. Even to- 
day his influence is discernible in the pianist’s 
world. For Hummel’s playing was a revelation 
to © Czerny, and Czerny became in turn the 
teacher of Liszt and of Leschetizky, both of 
whom established great performing traditions 
which still claim adherents. 

To the evolution of the piano sonata, ‘too, 
Hummel made a recognised contribution. Robert 
Schumann wrote: ‘It was most particularly 
Hummel who went on vigorously developing the 
sonata upon Mozartian lines and whose Sonata 
in F sharp minor alone will survive his name’ 
—a prediction that has been fully justified. Well 
Sver a century after Hummel’s death, the roman- 
Hically-coloured Sonata composed in 1819 holds 
the attention of historians and has never ceased 
fo attract enthusiastic performers. 

Hummel was born in 1778 at Poszony (Press- 
burg), where his father was director of the 
[mperial School of Military Music. On its dis- 
solution in 1785 father and child moved to 
Vienna so that Joseph Hummel might take up 
the post of conductor at Schikaneder’s theatre. 
it was in Vienna that Mozart heard the boy 
Hummel play the piano and was so greatly im- 
pressed by his talent that he offered to take him 
into his house and give him lessons. The offer 
was gratefully accepted and Hummel lived two 
years with the Mozarts. The piano tuition he 
received was admittedly desultory but his early 
association with Mozart was decisive for his 
whole musical style, as both a pianist and a 


somposer, 

Hummel made his first appearance as soloist 
n a Mozart concerto at Dresden when he was 
nly nine. In 1788 his father took him on a 
soncert tour on the Continent, then to Edin- 
urgh, to several English towns, and finally to 
ans where the young pianist “remained a few 
. During that time he received instruction 
Clementi, he met and played with Cramer, 
tformed a Mozart concerto at the Hanover 
Rooms, and went to Oxford to give a 
cert which included the performance of a 
jartet he had composed. On leaving England 
1792 he visited Holland and returned to 

a the following year. He then began to 
composition seriously. On Haydn’s advice 

a pupil of Salieri for dramatic com- 
and studied counterpoint with AIl- 
ger; he learned to know Beethoven and 
‘cle of musician friends, with some of 

used to play chamber music regularly. 
804 he was appointed Kapellmeister to 
Esterhazy at Eisenstadt in succession to 
a, but on being dismissed in 1811 for in- 
n to his duties resumed the life of a 
» and teacher in Vienna until 1816. He 
another appointment as Kapell- 
tgart, a post he early 

milar one at Weimar’ which 
- to undertake concert 


engagements in St. Petersburg, Paris and Lon- 
don. In 1831 he performed at the Philharmonic 
Society, of which he was made one of the first 
honorary members, and he’'conducted a season 
of the German opera at the King’s Theatre two 
years later. He died at Weimar in 1837. 
Hummel was a prolific composer, not only of 
piano music of many kinds: sonatas, variations, 
fantasies, rondos, dances, preludes, studies and 
pieces for beginners. He wrote twelve works for 
the stage, a quantity of church music, and many 
items of chamber music including a Septet 
(later arranged for piano solo by Liszt) and an 
Octet for the same combination of strings as 
Schubert’s. and commissioned by the same 
patron. Hummel’s great facility as an extem- 
poriser is reflected in the loose construction and 
glittering finger-work of his less satisfactory 
compositions, but his mastery as a contrapuntist 
and his bold sense of modulation are constantly 
in evidence. It is perhaps his principal achieve- 


ment to have furthered the art of writing for the . 


piano by inventing a great variety of attractive 
note-patterns with which to adorn the basic ideas. 
Influences from his brilliantly decorative style 
upon the piano music of succeeeding generations 
of composers may be seen on all sides. To men- 
tion only a few instances: in the scintillating 
passage-work in the finales of Chopin’s two 
concertos, in Schumann’s Toccata and ‘ Abegg’ 
Variations and throughout Mendelssohn’s First 
Piano Sonata; in the highly ornate cascades of 
small notes that soften the melodic contours of 
Field’s and Chopin’s. nocturnes, and in the 
colour-effects used by Mendelssohn (flourishes 
low in the bass) in his Capriccio in B flat minor, 
and by Schubert (rapid and extensive changes in 
pitch) in his last three piano sonatas—the works 
Schubert intended dedicating to Hummel but 
died before his wishes could be fulfilled. 

The Sonata in F sharp minor, Op. 81, com- 
posed in Hummel’s forty-second year, is an 
isolated phenomenon in his output. None of 
the sonatas he had written previously gives any 
hint of the splendour of this ‘truly great, epic 
titan of a work’, to quote Schumann again. Nor 
does its only successor, the Sonata in D major, 
Op. 109, composed a year or two later, approach 
it even remotely in depth of expression or in 
structural power, although the rhythmically 
titillating scherzo all’ antico of the last-named 
work is a little gem. The three movements of the 
F sharp minor Sonata are finely contrasted in 
expressive character; the allegro dramatically 
intense, the Jargo noble and spacious, and the 
finale exuberant. Throughout the entire work 
Hummel’s fertile pianistic invention is the ser- 
vant, not the master, of the musical ideas. Even 
the vertiginous cross-hand passages and wide 
leaps in the allegro are integral to the musical 
argument. 

The opening section of the first movement, 
with its Lisztian principal subject in incisive 
double octaves followed by mysterious low frag- 
mentated chords, sets the serious tone that per- 
vades the whole. The abundant thematic sub- 

in both this movement and the finale is 
exploited and enhanced to the utmost, and while 
the outlines of traditional sonata form are pre- 


served, great flexibility is shown in the arrange- 
ment of the material and in the relative length . 
of the main sections. The largo, in B minor, with 
a brief. tempestuous introductory phrase, is in 
characteristically eighteenth-century style: a- 
leisurely da capo aria overlaid with a profusion 
of embellishing grace-notes and runs. In the less 
placid middle section the imaginative use of the 
heights and depths of the keyboard invests the 
texture alternately with lightness and reso- 
nance. The finale, vivace, in F sharp minor, 
exceeds even the allegro in the ingenuity of the 
piano writing. The figuration is typical of an 
étude rather than of a sonata-movement and the 
prevailing brilliance is thrown into sharper relief 
by the ‘severe’ style of the short intervening 
fugato portions. ‘These contrapuntal insertions 
are a distinguishing trait of Hummel’s sonata 
production. The finales of his Sonatas in F 
minor, Op. 20 and in D major, Op. 109, both 
include long stretches of fugal writing. 

The elaborately conceived Variations in E flat 
major, Op. 75, on ‘ La Belle Marie’ (the English 
air ‘Pretty Polly’), also to be broadcast on Sun- 
day, exhibit other facets of Hummel’s style as 
well as those exemplified in the Sonata in F 
sharp minor, The preliminary allegro con fuoco 
and leisurely adagio con espressione break no 
new ground, but the set of nine variations and ~ 
concluding rondo (Variation X) are as direct 
in expression -and as neatly turned as the un- 
pretentious theme demands. They display some- 
thing of the wit, grace, and elegance of Mozart’s 
compositions in the same genre and recall to the 
listener how strongly Hummel had come under 
the impress of his great master’s style so many 
years. earlier. 


Monsignor R. A. Knox’s Romanes Lecture ‘On 
English Translation’ given at the Sheldonian 
Theatre earlier this month has now been published 
by the Clarendon Press, price 2s. 6d. The Zaharoff 
Lecture on ‘ Alfred de Musset? which was given in 
French by Jean Pommier, Professeur au Collége de 
France, has also been published by the Clarendon 
Press at 2s. 6d. 

* * * 
A new pattern of secondary schooling is to be 
introduced experimentally in two areas of Leicester- 
shire next September with the object of ending the 
present division of schools into secondary modern, 
technical, and grammar, and abolishing the ‘ eleven- 
plus’ examination. A pamphlet by Stewart C. 
Mason, the Director of Education for Leicestershire, 
explaining the scheme has been published by the 
Councils and Education Press, 10 Queen Anne 
Street, London, W.1, price 1s. 9d., post free, under 
the title The Leicestershire Experiment: A New 
Venture ~ in . the Organisation of Secondary 
Education. 

* * * 
The hundred-odd coloured drawings that illustrate 
Some Common Australian Birds, by A. Bell 
(Oxford, 35s.), are of varied quality: some are good 
portraits of their subjects, but many are very poor 
representations of the birds they intend to portray. 
Each is accompanied by a brief description of the 
bird and its call and habits, and in spite of many 
of the illustrations being so disappointing the book 
will undoubtedly be useful to young Australian 
naturalists. But it is a pity that such excellent 
colour-printing should not have had better originals 
to reproduce. 
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Walter Lippmann, the authentic 
voice of adult America 


America 
in the 
world 

A, today 


BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. Walter Lippmann is probably the most distinguished and 
influential journalist in the world. 

In the United States, his own country, he has built up 
an authoritative reputation as a political observer of great 
shrewdness and a commentator with an exceptional gift of clarity. 
His reputation now spreads far beyond America, and his twice- 
weekly column is syndicated throughout the world and read by 
alert men in public life everywhere. 

Mr. Lippmann has recently deliveted his obiter dictum on 
America’s role today, in a lecture given in a Mid-Western town. 
It is a major document of ‘our-times, remarkable for its simple 
lucidity and penetrating analysis of the world’s problems. It will 
be published in The Observer in two parts starting this Sunday. 
To make sure of your copy of. The Observer order one today 
from your newsagent. 
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THE LIQUEUR} 
Drambuie | 
YOU PREFER 
Drambuie 
TO BE OFFERED 
Drambuie 
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YOU 
could stop 
this 
happening 
This is an actual photogtuph of a baby girl, aged ten 
months, as the N.S.P.C.C. inspector found her. She 


had been viciously beaten, had two black eyes and 
abrasions on the face, ear and mouth, as well as on the 


LIGHT UP AND SETTLE DOWN body. The father, who inflicted these injuries, would 
to that long slow smoke which calms a troubled world. With not.allow the mother pegs the child. Now causte 
Balkan Sobranie glowing in the bowl of your favourite briar to the N.S.P.C.C., she is happy and well cared for. 
anxiety goes up in smoke and an inimitable aroma makes You can help the N.S.P.C.C. in its fight against 
rings round every fret. Balkan Sobranie Smoking Mixture is a cruelty like this. Send a donation, large or small, to 
unique combination of mature Virginia leaf with rarest Field coe 
Yenidje to add an original flavour and rich aroma. Cool eee ae Room No.’65 


Balkan Sobranie | NS 


I ounce 5|73 SMOKING MIXTURE 2 ounces 11/3 *& When you make your will, don’t forget the N.S.P.C.C. 
SOBRANIE LTD. 136 CITY ROAD LONDON E.C.1 — 
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G FOOD FRESH 


a. arate. sere Nip prcaarrie S 
to grow? In your food and in mine, particularly — 


meat dishes, milk, egg dishes, and cream. Bac- - ‘ 
teria like warmth, the warmer the weather and  - 


your food, the better they grow, and the larger 
the number of bacteria in food the more likely 
it is to cause food poisoning or to go bad. 
Where do the bacteria come from? From you > 
and me, from animals and flies, and from the 
foods we buy. 

We can kill bacteria by heat—therefore freshly 
cooked hot food is safe. But when the weather 
is hot we want cold foods, so we must stop 
cteria growing by cooling rapidly after cook- 
and by keeping food really cold. The ob- 
ious way to keep food cold is to store it in a 
erator, but as 90 per cent. of homes in 
Britain are without refrigerators, these hints on 
how to keep food cool may be useful. 

Good use may be made of porous vessels. 
E: henware. cools by évaporation, particularly 
if covered with damp muslin, the corners of 
which dip into an outer receptacle of cold 
‘water. The vessels, covered with their damp 
muslin, should be placed in a draught and out 
of the ‘direct sun: the greater the draught the 
‘more efficient is the cooling, and good ventila- 
tion should provide a breeze. You can also use a 
Jouvered box hung on the north wall of the 
house. This is a box with an arrangement of 
‘slats so that there is a free flow of air but no 

ce of the rain getting in. Milk, butter, gravy, 

meat, and fish could be stored in this sort of 

— but they must be covered to prevent flies 
agar on them, 


adeast ‘Suggestions for the Housewife 


Every housewife should do her best to see that 


SONING is more troublesome at this time ~ her milk is delivered early in the morning, at 


least before 11 a.m., for although the milk is 


there are still spoilage ba 
sorhich will ruin the milk af it stands 
ui Pay Hens. 
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HOT-WATER PIPES 
‘A listener complains: of a hot-water pipe 
which passes through the bedroom to the loft 
.and makes the room too warm. She asks: ‘ Is 
there something on the market that we can bind 
the pipe with, or shall we get someone to encase 
it? ’ There are available on the market ready-to- 
fit insulating materials made for the purpose of 
lagging pipes. They are produced in sizes to fit 


pipes of diameters ranging from half an inch _ 


to more than four inches, and they are easy to 
fit yourself. I would suggest that the portion of 
the pipe in the loft should also be cased in, so 
as to conserve heat, 
And now for another question concerning 
pipes, In some districts the hot and cold water 
pipes connected to boilers become furred up so 
that water only just trickles through, A listener 
writes ‘Can you please advise me as to the 
best way to get rid of the deposit?’ The 
usual method is to take out the lengths of 
piping nearest to the boiler and replace *them. 
_ Often it is only necessary to replace the outward 
flow pipe. Admittedly, this deals with only part 
of the system. The complete system can be 
cleaned by chemical methods, and though these 
could be operated by a skilful handyman, great 
care is needed not to overdo the treatment, It 


is much better to entrust the work to a specialist . 


firm or to a hot-water engineer or a builder who 
has had experience of their use, If you do the 


work ae) you must follow the instructions 
carefully, particularly with regard to flushing 
out the system. I will just add that scale forma- 
tion can be minimised by not running the boiler 
at too high a temperature, If you cannot bear 


$ ja-tht sifn., your hand on the hot-water ean it is too hot. 


H. J. ELDRIDGE 


Notes on Contributors 


W. W. Rostow (page 1023): Professor of 
Economic History, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; author of (with R. W. Hatch) 
An American Policy in Asia, The American 
Diplomatic Revolution, etc. 

F. S. NorvTHepGe (page 1025): Lecturer in 
International Relations, London University. 


STEPHEN PARKINSON (page 1026): industrial 
* correspondent of the Daily Herald. 
NorMAN MACKENZIE (page 1026): on the 


editorial staff of The New Statesman. 

GEORGE MikES (page 1027): journalist who 
was in Hungary at the time of the revolt; 
author of The Hungarian Revolution, etc. 

RICHARD PETERS (page 1031): Lecturer in 
Philosophy, London University 

WILLIAM TATTON BROWN, A.R.1.B.A (page 1032): 
Deputy County Architect, Hertfordshire, who 
has recently returned from.a visit to the 
United States 

Cecil RoTH (page 1037): Reader in Jewish 
Studies, Oxford University; author of The 
Jews of Medieval Oxford, A Short History of 
the fewish People, etc. 

SEWELL STOKES (page 1041): author of A 
Clown in Clover, Beyond His Means, Recital 
in Paris, etc. 


Be cawor No. 1,413. 


Prizes (for the first three correct 


Solver’s Plea. 


By Babs 


solutions opened): book tokens, 


value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d, respectively 


sing date: first post on Thursday, July 4. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
taining them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
eee Crossword ’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 


decision 
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is final 
CLUES 


I like my crosswords 65A (6), with lights horizontal 
and 19A (8). None of these new-fangled 2A (14) 
and circles and 36D (6), with the answers 45D (7)! 
I. expect soon to be thrown into a 15D (5) by a 

» diagram in 24D (11) form, looking like a pyramid 
after an 3D (7). 


I don’t want to 


ays ts a 0 | ~ I’m not 67A (7) of Hercules. 7 
a Ee S81A (4) at ‘ Playfairs’ and ‘17D (13)’. I want to 


be 1D (8). I want my 62D (4) simple, like ‘ Jelly 
to give you a leg-up’. ‘211A (6)! ’, I cry, and 
write in ‘7D ()’. Childlike puns on 28A (6) and 
muscle do indeed divert me. 


But rare words, though I lean heavily on 
Chambers, my faithful 44D (7), give me 33A (10) 
nightmares about the late Marshal. 34D (3), who 
had Miss Terry and Mrs. 25A (4) as guests on his 
839A (5) in the Aegean. When the 70A (7) winds 
blew, he began to 8D (4) at a 56A (8) with a 
Canadian accent, one of the 10D (3) who read 
(40D (6), not present) the weather-forecast, handed 
the 13D (4) to 57D (5), and signed up Mrs. 25A 
(4) for a new 29D (6). Meanwhile a curious race 
was going on between an Indian 4D (5S) and an 
Indian peasant, with 27D (7) backin® the glutton 
and Ormuzd the 42A (6). The 49A (5S) was 
carpeted with gladdon (or stinking 61D (4)) and 
_ tansy, with its yellow 48A (6). The glutton 

developed a 6D (4) and demanded a 50D (6), but 

the umpire, Beau 23A (S), wearing a Japanese 41A 
twat (3) and following in a livery-carriage (or 46A (6)), 
_ said he saw nothing 9D (S). So on they went at 


stvareeeeeesvesseerss - GYA (5), and both fell 14A (6)-down into a foun- 


* 


tain, where a stone 64D (3) began to 51A (4) water over 
them until the 68A (7) was empty. Beau 23A (5) wrote an 
58A (3) about it, and was being awarded the 38D G) when 
a venerable 23D (4), who had drunk too much 22A (4), 
ran 44A (4), chasing the 66A (5) up the 55D (5) with his 
snicker 11D (4). Then, overcome by a tendency to 71A 
(3), he climbed up inside the steeple and fell out of the 
5D (7) on to the green 65D (3) below. R.I.P. 


I wake with a start, only to meet a name like 26A 
(4) that just 43D (4) for 52D (6). ‘A 30D (5) old 


king of 12A (4)’, I try. ‘A broth of a spalpeen from 
16D (5)’. ‘A hardy romancer from 53D (6)’. Ah! 
How’s this? 


* At the hands of a saint of 59A (6) 

32D (S) birds fed on tit-bits, all greasy. 
But some 20A (7) misfits 
Drove the 638A (4) from the bits, 

And made the 47A (3) 54A (4) uneasy ’. 


The 54A (4), I find, is a Maori starling! What we solvers 


do 35A (6)! From 37D (8) 37A (9) and 2D (12) 60A 
(8), good Lord, deliver us! 18A (4). 


Solution of No. 1,411 


Prizewinners: 1st prize: C. Harris (Barry); 2nd 
prize: Mrs. L. Bush (E. Horsley); 3rd prize: 
I. M. Lyon (Bishopton) 
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POSTAL TUITION FOR THE 


G.C.E. 


According to the number and choice of 
subjects and the level at which they are 
taken (Ordinary or Advanced) the 


General Certificate of Education can 
serve as (1) evidence of asound general 


education, (2) the first step toadegree. 
and (3) the means of exemption from 
most professional preliminary exams. 
Wolsey Hall provides individually- 
conducted postal courses for all G,C.E. 
examinations at very reasonable fees, 
payable by instalments if desired. 
PROSPECTUS from C. D. Parker, M.A., 

LL.D.. Director of Studies, Dept. FE51, 
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YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLIDAY 


Wherever you take your holilay th year, your pen tari pay the cost— 
and more! With paper-rationing nearihg its end and travel bec@i 

more and more papers and magazines are interested in articles 
with a holiday flavour. The mind when in fresh surroundings 


Let the LS}¥ show the way.. The-London School of Journali 
35 years of dpe aa the world in training 


with wt indivi It is the quality of A 

coaching®.tha ° ence cen gy a Tilers 
e LS 2 oc. 
forth Of: po dc} 


ye 
If you feel attracted to any 

advice. The free book ‘ Writing for the Press’ makes no extravagant Saomivee 

but describes moderately the methods of the School and shows how you can 

enter a field that is open to all. The fees are low—advice is freé from 


; personal 
e quality 


Chief Secretary, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19, Hertford Street, Park Lane, igelah; W.1, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD GROsvenor 8250 
KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KX 
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Meni temples on 
the banks of holy rivers 
. ceremonial processions 

ablaze with colour .. . 
peasant crafts and 

Mogul splendours . . . 

India, gorgeous with 
the magnificence of the 

past, offers all these 
together with air-con- 
ditioned hotels, on-time 
railways and efficient 
airlines. 

India, modern India, 
fabulous and friendly, 
welcomes YOU. 


BRIHADESVARA Temple, 
Tanjore, with its exquisitely 
carved tower is not only a 
place of Hindu worship but 
a cultural centre, a visit to 
which is a real experience. 


ee TEIN reg 


* Illustrated brochures 


and suggested 
ae itineraries from your 
6 or 


TRAVEL AGENT 
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* 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


TOURIST OFFICE 


#28 Cockspur St.. London. SWI. TRA 1718 
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Beauty in poe e Sone yard ‘a 


“I wish I could draw’ 


unique way. 


A Garden of Happy Remembrance 
Consisting of a Natural Walling Enclosure and 
Random Paving (colourful Rock Plants to be 


grown). complete with Stone Bird Bath, all ei 


in Brown Yorkshire Stone. Erected in any 
Churchyard £49. Write for tlustrated Booklets. 
(a) Churchyard Memorials and Book of Inscriptions. 
{b) Roll of Honour Tablets and Bronze Plaques. 

G. Maile& Son, Ltd, Fonte 
367 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. N.W.1 


full details. 


Make that wish come true by means of P.A.S. 
Postal Courses which teach Drawing in a 
It’s great fun using a few deft 
strokes to make your own vivid pictures of 
people you meet, your pets @g scenes by the 
The little sketch above was executed 
by one of the most famous names in humorous 
Art, an old pupil of mine; There are P.A.S. 
Courses in all branches of Art including a 
wonderful course in Water Colour, Write for 


Percy V. Bradshaw, THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. T.L.37). Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons. Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone 
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~ “There are LSJ students all over the-world.” 
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UNIVERSITY | 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE _ 


B.A. 


London Univers... 


This Degree, a valuable qualificativ.. 101 Hix 


paid appointments, or advancement in th 
teaching profession, may be obtained on examin: 
ation without residence at the Uniyersity o1 
attendance at lectures. U.C.C. prepares by 
postal courses for the necessary examinations, i.e. 
General Certificate (for Entrance, Faculty require. 
ments, or Direct Entry to Degree), and the Fina! 
Examination. Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees 
Tuition also given for other London Degrees, e.g 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Sc. (Soc.), LL.B., B.Mus 


* PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 


56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
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Open skies and placid waters— 
@ familiar sight with visitors 
to the NORFOLK BROADS 
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NORWICH BUILDING SOCIETY 


PAYS 33% ON 


PAID-UP SHARES 


equal to £6.1.9% at the standard rate of tax 


Write today for details 


SPECIALISED. POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Certificate ue Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc.. ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for I,S.M.A., Inst, of Export, etc. 
exams, Many intensely pre (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects 
More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments, 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or pubeoets in 
which interested to the Seeretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 
or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ST. ANDREW'S HOUSE, NORWICH 
ASSETS EXCEED £10,750,000 


GOOD ENGLISI 
gives you Confiden 
How you can gain poise—_ 


develop ‘your perso 
—achieve success 


Hundreds of ambitious people have © 
fcovered a fascinating, gener en way 
improve their English, gain self. 
and develop their personality, = 
the way to success. 


If you wish to become a 
tionalist, to write entertaining | : 
express your ideas fluently, take fir 
by sic) to The Resent Ir re) 
Y/391 Palace Gate, Londo ‘01 
a le “Word Maste * on inter | 
booklet ott gives details he ttract 
planned Effective English Cow 
enclose a stamp to cover 


